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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this phase of our work was to design a man-machine counseling 
system. 

Before the design work began, we surveyed the counseling and guidance operations 
In thirteen schools distributed over seven states In order to study the variation 
In counseling practice among schools. This variation could then be considered 
In system development work with the schools selected for the man-machine study. 

After the survey, an experimental field site was selected. The focus of system 
development and experimentation Is a large school complex In the Los Angeles 
School District. We performed a detcdled system emalysls of all the counseling 
procedures employed In this school complex, and conducted workshops on Information 
processing technology for the counselors; 

Two design teams were then formed to specify Model I of the man-machine system. 

One team consisted of the SDC researchers and the high school counselors; the 
other, of the reseeo:*chers and the Junior high school counselors. Some of the 
major Ideas \dilch emerged from the design sessions are: 

1. An Information retrieval system for student Information. 

2. A tracking and monitoring system which will automatically 
alerti the counselor when critical situations occur. 

3 . Automated report generation for preparing cximulative records, 
report cards, and other reports or lists. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
HKTEKT OF STUDY 



To fill his many roles effectively, tbs vocational counselor must be able to 
collect, organize, and use large amounts of detailed Infonnatlon about maxiy 
different students and many different vocations. This Information-processing 
teisk has been greatly complicated by Increasing student xtopulatlons, the re- 
sultant Increase In student Information, and a rapidly chafing pattern of 
vocational fields. Progressively greater amounts of valuable counselor time 
are spent In collecting, processing, and maintaining fedrly routine Information, 
so that the counselor has less time for such vital Mtlvltles as the face-to-face 
interviews with individual students. 

A partial solution to this problem of Information overload Is the application of 
Information processing technology. Steps In this direction are alrea^ evident, 
as witnessed by the widespread use of test scoring machines, mark sense cards, 
punch card systems, and electronic data processing machinery for the recording, 
storage, and retrieval of student Information. 

Developments in computer-based information processing make the application of 
information processing procedures to a wide range of counseling functions tech- 
nologically feasible. In fact, suggestions for these applications are on the 
Increase. Wrenn called for Information centers where educational and vocational 
Information on student characteristics can be electronically collected, analyzed, 
and transmitted to various members of the school staff Cooley suggested the 
use of the computer In counseling for developing complex prediction patterns, 
based upon multivariate analyses.^ Klelnmuntz programmed a computer to simulate 
the decision-making behavior of a clinician In the task of identifying student 
maladjustment from Minnesota Multlphaslc Personality Inventory Test prof lies. ^ 
More recently, Tledeman, eb i^, have taken on the task of Implementing a theory 
of career development via a computer cusslsted counseling system for student 
users. ^ 



Sfrenn, C. The counselor In a changing world . American Personnel and Guidance 
Assoc latlon, 19^2. 

2 

Cooley, W. S. A computer-measurement system for guidance. Harvard Educational 
Review , ^(4), 1964, 559-572. 

^Klelnmuntz, B. Personality test Interpretation by digital computers. Science , 
139(3553), 1963 , 416-418. 



It 

Tledeman, D., et A Karvard-NEEDS-Newton Information System for Vocational 
Decisions, 19^^ 
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These applications should be freely encouraged and supported where routine 
clerical taisks are the functions that are beiz^ automated. But when automation 
becomes concerned with the more complex functions of counseling such as student 
appraisal and interviewing of students, many problems need to considered 
before widespread application is seriously encouraged. 

One of most important problems to consider is the reaction of counselees 
and counselors to automated procedures. The tendency for counselors and 
counselees to accept automated procedures in the counseling process is probably 
much greater today than it would have been twenty years ago. Certainly, the 
trends toward Increased use of automation in society, accompanied by the emphasis 
placed on the value of scientific objectivism and the prevalence of alienation 
in society, are consistent with this prediction. An illustration of this type 
of t hinkin g is the argument that is sometimes voiced that the objectivity and 
greater reliability of the machine will cause it to perform better than the 
human. In light of the prevalence of these values, it would not be siurprlslng 
to find students who would eustually prefer interacting with a machine. It is 
also evident that some counselors and counselees will probably strongly resist 
some uses of the computer in counseling. The reaction of counselees and coun- 
selors to automatic procedures in the counseling process needs to be studied, 
but acceptance of automation in the counseling function should not be used as 
the ultimate criterion for deciding what functions will be automated. It is 
imperative that steps be taken to use automated procedures in counseling in such 
a way that they enhance the process without leading to fbrther depersonalization 
of the activity. 

Another problem that must be considered is the possibility that automated 
techniques will impose an arbitrary set of generalized procedures in counseling, 
thus eliminating the variability that current procedures allow counselors in 
their approach. 

The purpose of this study was to explore these and related problems by designing 
and implementing a man-machine system for vocational guidance. Phase I Involved 
the design of the system; Phase II will Involve the implementation £uid field 
testing of the system. The work presented in this report is for Phase I. 

Five major steps were planned for Phase I in the original proposal. These were; 
Survey of vocational guidance operations in the field; det£dled system analysis 
of the counseling procedures employed at a selected experimental field site; 
design of a man-machine system by the counselors at the fle3.d site and the 
System Development Corporation (SDC ) research team; formulation and development 
of computer programs in the SDC laboratory; and collection of initial evaluation 
data. 

As the study progressed, it became Increasingly apparent that the Introduction 
of the computer into the counseling operation could accelerate the already present 
trends toward alienation and depersonalization. Despite our efforts to focus the 
design on the functions that both the men and the machine would play in the new 
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system^ ve found that the major ideas that were developed in the design meetings 
were for the computer. Very little attention was given to what the counselor's 
role would be in the new system. This observation paralleled past experiences 
in the design of milita**'/ man-machine systems. The counseling system was becoming 
more like a machine than either a man^ or a system with functions equitably 
distributed to men and machine. Our concern for the role of the human became 
more acute when we analyzed some of our data on counselor attitudes. These data 
suggested that actual experience working as a guidance counselor in schools tends 
to increase the positive value placed on data manipulation. This observation 
caused us to fear that once the computer is Installed the counselors will use 
the extra time that would be gained to became more Involved with data than with 
students. 

The awareness of these trends toward depersonalization resulted in a major focus 
on trying to find ways to offset the trend. We wanted to make the counseling 
operation more humanistic and to find procedures for system development that are 
more humanistic. The focus was to try to make the human being (both the counselor 
and the counselee) central to the system and to make the process open to the 
control of those human beings who would comprise and use the system. We took 
three additional steps beyond those in the original proposal. One of these 
steps was to use a communication facilitator in the design process. This is 
discussed in Chapter 4^ 'Training and Design Meeting." The other two steps 
were developed in a reaction to the appeuent trends toward depersonalization. 

One of these two steps was the initiation of a training program in group 
counseling techniques. The other step was an ethical analysis by a class of 
graduate students at UCLA> or the design plan fox the man-machine counseling 
system. These two steps are discussed in Fart III, 'Toward a More Humanistic 
Approach. " 

We also expressed our concern for humanistic values in our development of the 
computer programs. We designed a user language for counselors that allows each 
counselor to create and use his own language to communicate with the computer. 

This innovation permits freedom of counselor style and preference, avoiding the 
imposition of rigid standardized procedures in communicating with the compater. 
These developments are discussed in Pajrt II, "Formulation of the Machine System." 

This repoii^ is organized as follows: Fart I (Chapters 2 through 4) presents 

the initial analysis and design efforts. This part reports the results of the 
survey of vocational guidance practices, the results of the system analysis of 
the experimental high school and Junior high school, and the procedures used 
for and the results of the training and design meetings. Fart II presents a 
discussion and description of the ccsnputer programs. Fart III is the report on 
the group counseling program and the ethical analysis by the students. Fart IV 
provides the results of the evaluation data that have been collected, and Fart V 
provides a summary and plans for Phase II, 'The Implementation and Trial 
Evaluation Phase." 
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PART I 

mrSlAL ANALYSIS AND DESIGN 



A survey of counselor practices in thirteen different educational settings vas 
made to familiarize the research staff with general counseling practice. The 
results of the survey indicated that counselors are involved In much the same 
type of activity regardless of setting^ but there vas a marked difference be- 
tween what they are now doing and what they would like to do In cm Ideal 
situation* 

Two schools from the survey were selected to participate in the actuctl system 
design: Ifonroe High School cmd Sepulveda Junior High School in the Lcs Angeles 
School District. 

A detailed system analysis of the counseling procedures at each of these two 
schools was made. Following thls^ the counselors participated in the training 
workshops to acquaint them with the capabilities and limitations of advanced 
Infonnatlon processing technology. 

With this badEground^ the SDC rese&xch team and the counselors participated In 
design workshops to fomulate the specifications for the InltlcJ. model of the 
man-machine system. 

This section Includes a detelled description of these procedures and the InltlcUL 
design which emerged as a result. 
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CHAPTER 2. 

SURVEY OF CURRENT COUNSELOR PRACTICES: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR DESIGN 



I. OBJECTIVES 



Before ve began irark on the design of a nan-machine system^ ve made a survey of 
current counseling practices* Several needs prompted the conduct of the 
survey. One was that the study would be conducted at a single school site and 
would concentrate on an Intensive Investigation of counseling practices at that 
site rather than working toward the design of a general system that would be 
applicable to a number of field Installations. A survey of practices at a 
sample of schools having vocational offerings would make It posslb.le to select 
a site that was appropriate for the study In terms of having a wide range of 
counseling activity, and would give us a perspective of general counseling 
practices. Moreover, the survey would give the research staff Initial experi- 
ence In analyzing counselor functions and Information processing procedures 
within diversified school settings. Counselors Ir different settings have 
different goals, and they, as professional people, decide which criteria are 
Important to their Job. Thus, In another sense, the survey would enhance the 
design study by defining a wide variety of problems and solutions counselors 
must deal with, possibly giving some clue as to the effectiveness of one mode 
of solution over other alternatives. 

Stated more explicitly, the objectives of the survey weia: 

. To provide an understanding of a general counseling practice so that 
the design effort could be oriented to the general field as much as 
possible. 

. To describe Infoimatlon processing procedures In vocational counseling. 

. To provide design Ideas for the experlmenteil design. 

. To view current practices In terms of e:q>ressed optimal counseling 
models . 

. To define problems In practice. 

. To use the experience gained In other counseling settings In overcoming 
problem areas. 
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n. CONDUCT OF SURVEY 
A. SELECTION OF SURVEY SITES 

Twelve schools were selected for the survey of vocational guidance practices 
with the intent that one of the sites would then he selected for the more 
intensive study. The scope of the survey was dictated primarily by the re- 
quirement that it be large enough to sample each of the major categories of 
schools offering a vocational program, without being so large as to impinge 
on the time demands of the main project. 

With the assistance of Dr. Melvin Beurlow, Division of Vocational Education, 
UCLA, and Dr. William John Schill, Department of Vocational-Technical Education 
University of Illinois, the research staff delimited several school categories 
cind selected schools that, in the consensus of the consultants, were good 
representations of both the school category and of the regional areas of the 
country. 

The categories and the representative schools are as follows: 



(Sepulveda Jimior High School and 
( Monroe High School 

T » a « «« • A A 



Sepulveda, California 



Comprehensive High School 



Ifornia 



(George Washington High School 
( Cedar Rapids, Iowa 



Technical High School 



(Benson Polytechnic High School 
( Portland, Oregon 



Vocational High Schools 



(Connecticut Vocational High Schools 
( at Hartford, Hamden, and 
( New Britain, Connecticut 



Ai'ea Vocational School 



(South Carolina Area Trade School 



(Milwaukee Adult, Vocational, 



Vocational-Technical School 



Technical School 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Technology Inotitute 



(Oklahoma State University 
( School of Technical Training 
( Oknulgle, Oklahoma 
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Jimicr College (Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 

( Los Angeles, California 

[long Beach City College 
Large | Long Beach, California 

(state University of New York 
( at Famingdale 
( Farmingdale, New Yoric 

(Laney College 
( Oakland, California 

Small ( 

(Porterville College 
( Porterville , California 



B. DATA COUECTION INSTRUMENTS 

The selection of measures for the survey was dictated by the need .to determine 
the duties of counselors and the factors that contributed to the counselors' 
functions and activities within the diverse school settings* 

The basic instrument used to collect data on counselor activities was a modified 
version of the Q-technlque* The modification made to the instrument was 
sufficiently comprehensive to warrant calling it a card sort* 

Beused on a review of the current literature in counseling and guidance, we 
produced a group of cards representing the possible activities that counselors 
engage in, one activity per card* The description of each activity was suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to Insure that the response would be to the activity 
itself rather than the method of carrying out the activity* We then Inspected 
the cards, to remove redundant items, to insure coverage of all possible 
activities, and to modify overlapping items so that each activity was unique* 
This resulted in a total of 36 activities, which were typed on three-by-five 
cards* Two pilot studies were initiated to assure the coverage of the interview 
items and the activity items, and to arrive at a sorting procedure that would 
permit the desired type of analysis* 

The pilot studies were held at Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, 
Colorado, and Santa Monica City College, Santa Monica, California* The schools 
were selected with specific purposes in mind* Emily Griffith has a broad range 
of curricula to meet the needs of students from hi£^ school age through retire- 
ment* For the pilot study, it was felt that the counselors in such a school 
could severely test the scope and depth of the instruments*^ 



^he authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Miss Frankie Waits, Public 
Information Representative, Emily Griffith Opportunity School* 
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City College was chofen because of its close proximity to SDC and the fact that 
it has both a large academic and vocational program, the students of which are 
all counseled by the same staff. Again, it provides an opportunity to sample a 
large range of activities. 

The counselors at each of the schools were asked to inspect the cards for 
coverage and identify (l) areas in which cards were lacking, (2) contradictory 
or overlapping descriptions, and (3) the accuracy of each statonent and its 
understandability. By this means changes and modifications were made, and 12 
additional items were added, expanding the total to 48 which were deemed 
siifficiently comprehensive to sample the range of counseling activities. (See 
Appendix A). 

Another contribution of the pilot studies was to modify the directions for the 
card sort. Originally, it had been planned to have the counselors sort the 
cards in terms of the effort they were presently spending on each of the activi- 
ties. However, the reactions of the counselors during the pilot study indicated 
that often they were spending much effort on activities that they would prefer 
to have done by someone else. Consequently, there are activities that they 
would like to do which they do not have time for under the present system. It 
was decided, therefore, to have them make an additional sort in terms of the 
activities they would like to spend their effort on, given a situation with no 
restrictions and with unlimited resources. 

Additionally, an interview format was designed to elicit descriptive information 
for insight into the factors that could be presumed to have an influence on the 
counselors' functions and activities. The lack of star.dardized training pro- 
cedures and cex'ti-d'i action procedures among t'-* states snakes i.t difficult to 
define the rani'e oi duties a c;ounselor may be assigned vrlthin the school system. 
At another level, the sisse, functions, and organization of the school dictate, 
to a large de,,^ree, the objectives and activities of the counse3.ors within the 
school. 

The interview was designed with two formats, one to be answered by the person 
most directly responsible for the administration of the counseling organization, 
and the other to be answered by each of the individual counselors. The former 
contained items relating to a description of the faculty, areas of instruction, 
characteristics of the counseling staff, characteristics of the student body, 
testing procedures, placement and follow-up procedures, the general counseling 
procedures followed by the counseling staff as a whole, and the data processing 
procedures of the school. The latter contained items relating to the educa- 
tional and occupational history of the counselors, their counseling load, the 
referral processes of the school, the outside sources to which they referred 
students their individusd. counseling procedures, their opinions on inefficient 
procedures x/ithin the organization and \mys in which computer technology might 
enhance these procedures. (See Appendix B.) 
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C. DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

We contacted each of the schools included in the surveys by mall to eaqplain 
the nature of the survey and to solicit their cooperation in the data collection. 

A brief account of the nature of the study vas Included with each letter. 

Contact was through the head counselor or head of student personnel services. 

A telephone contact followed the school's letter of response, to arrange certain 
details— mainly, to define the amount of time required by the counseling personnel 
and to set an interview date that was mutually convenient for the research 
personnel and the counselors. All but one school— whose school district was 
having difficulties— agreed to participate. That school was replaced by another 

in the same category. 

At the school, we first described the overall study in greater detail to the 
head of the counseling service, who often invited other administrative personnel 
from the school to sit in on this discussion. Their attendance often stemmed 
from their concern that the computer was going to be used to automate the entire 
counseling operation. A discussion of how the machine could enhance the coun- 
selor's work, along with concrete examples of how it co\ild help them with 
problems they brought up in the discussion, dispelled most of these fears. 

This discussion enhanced the interview process tremendously, and encouraged 
them to respond to the open-ended questions regarding their procedures and the 
problems they w»re encountering; and even to take the interviewers on tours of 
the school. They were then able to convey their support to their staff who 
likewise appeared comfortable and willing to participate freely in the individual 
interview and card-sort. 

The counselors were given a brief overview of the project and told that the 
purpose of the survey was to serve in enhancing the design ideas of the develop- 
ment study. Following the interview, the card sort was administered. The 
counselors were first instructed to look through the 48 cards and sort them 
three piles, in terms of the effort they spent on the activities; "most effort, 
"some effort," "no effort." The latter group of cards was then eliminated from 
further consideration and the activities requiring "most effort." and "some effort 
were forced into the left hand tall of a normal distribution. (See Appendix C.) 
Following the forced sort, the counselors were Instructed to go through the 
cards again, only this time to sort them into three piles in terms of the effort 
they would like to spend on each of the activities according to their individual 
counseling objectives . They were requested to do this in teims of an ideal 
counseling arrangement where they had no restrictions on resources or procedures. 
Again, the cards in the "most effort" and "some effort" categories were forced 
into the left hand tall of a normal distribution. 

D. AKAL’XSIS OF THE DATA 

The survey involved 12 schools (Sepulveda Junior High School was included when 
the decision to conduct the stu^ in Los Angeles was made) with a total of 87 
counselors. The sample size in this case is much too s m all for any sophisticated 
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f tatistlcal anal^bls. The number of variables and their interaction effects 
:.s greater than the total N, making prediction literally impossible. The 
reader is cautioned that the results of the analysis are intended to be of a 
descriptive rather than an inferential nature. 

The following table (2-1) gives a frame of reference for the sample of 
counselors under consideration. 



Table 2-1. Number of Counselors Intervie^/ed by School 



No. Counselors 



Type School Interviewed 

Post-Secondary Farmingdale 8 

Long Beach City College 11 

Laney College 6 

Porterville College 6 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical College T 

Oklahoma State Technical Col3.ege 3 

South Carolina Area Trade School 1 

Milwaukee Technical, Vocational, Adult School l4 

TOTAL 58 

High Schools Benson Polytechnic High School 8 

Connecticut Vocational High Schools 3 

George Washington High School 6 

Monroe High School 9 

Sepulveda Junior High School 5 

TOTAL 31 
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The schools which were selected to represent different categories of educational 
settings ha/e a somewhat different curriculum corresponding to their dlffei'ent 
ob.jectlves; we thus hypothesized that differences would also exist among the 
personnel employed at each of these schools. 

\Je analyzed the personed variables of the counselors > to Isolate those variables 
or combinations of variables that have an effect upon the responses to the card 
sort. This would pezmlt a logical and systematic analysis of the activities 
functionally related to a variety of counseling operations^ regardless of the 
school type* The personeO. data variables utilized from the Interview foxmat 
are: school, type of school (secondary or postsecondary), sex, age, educational 

attainment, years of counseling experience, years of experience In education, 
years of experience outside the educational system, salary, major counseling 
function, credential status. 

Frequency distributions were run on each of these variables. The data for each 
variable were then categorized Into appropriate groupings and all possible 
Interaction effects were analyzed via cross-tabulation anfiJ.ysls. Flfty-slx 
coimselors, or 6k percent, were from postsecondary schools; the remaining 31 
being from secondary schools* Of the total group, 2^ (28*7 percent) were female 
and 62 (71*3 percent) were male* Their ages ranged from 2k to 67, as presented 
in Table 2-2* 



Table 2-2* Age 



Years 


Number of 
Counselors 


Percent 


65-69 


2 


2.30 


60-6^1- 


1 


1.15 


55-59 


6 


6.90 


50-5i^ 


12 


13.79 


J^5-49 


19 


21.84 


ko^kk 


18 


20.69 


35-39 


12 


13.79 


30-34 


13 


14.94 


25-29 


3 


3.45 


20-24 


1 


1.15 



Total 


67 


Mean 


43.26437 


Stdo Dev. 


9.09314 
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Educational Attainment 

Educational attainment vas broken down Into four categories for the analysis: 
baccalaureate degree, master's degree, beyond a master's degree but less than 
a doctoral degree, and doctoral degree. The totals for each category are pre- 
sented in Table 2-3. The larger percentage who are in the group beyond the 
master's degree may be explained hy the fact that many of the counselors entered 
the area through the teaching route and are now working on pupil personnel 
credentials. Also, a number of these people, once in counseling, have decided 
to pursue a doctoral degree. 



Table 2-3* Education Attainment 



Level 


Group 2 
Number of 
Counselors 


Percent 


Ph.D. 


k 


4.60 


Beyond M.A. 


3^ 


39.08 


M.A. 


ko 


45.98 


B.A. 


9 


10.34 


Total 


87 





2. Years of Experience in Counseling » Education ^ euad Outside Experience 

The counselors in the survey vary greatly with respect to years of experience 
in counseling, education, cuid industry. (See Tables 2-k, 2-5, and 2-6.) The 
values shown in these tables were obtained by differentiating the Jobs in the 
occupational history of each counselor into the three categories. This history 
Included all full-time Jobs held by the respondent since hlg^ school. Length 
of time on the Job was recorded in months, as well as the major Job functions, 
and the reason for leaving the Job. It was originally Intended to discern if 
the respondent's career pattern in terns of route, stability, and mobility 
could cast ll^t on the irespondent's perception of the Job. The small sample 
size, coupled with the large interaction effects of the other variables, made 
this infeasible within the scope of the survey. 

What is apparent from emalyzing the cross-tabulation interactions among years 
of experience is that there are no interactions between time in one type of 
experience and the experience one would have In another area. However, there 
was an interaction effect between age and experience in both counseling and 
education, as well as between educational attainment and years of counseling 
experience. These Interactions are tabulated In Tables 2-7, 2-6, and 2-9. 



f ^ 
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Table 2-U. Years of Coimseling Ebcperlence 





Number of 




Years 


Counselors 


Percent 


22-23 


2 


2.30 


20-21 


2 


2.30 


18-19 


2 


2.30 


16-17 


2 


2.30 


14-15 


4 


4.60 


12-13 


4 


4.60 


10-11 


6 


6.90 


8-9 


5 


5.75 


6-7 


12 


13-79 


4-5 


14 


16.09 


2-3 


18 


20.69 


0-1 


16 


18.39 


Total 


87 




Mean 


6.5 




Std. Dev. 


5.6 




Ttble 2-5. 


Years of Educe^tion Ei^rlence 



Number of 

Years Counselors Percent 



40-44 


1 


1.15 


35-39 


1 


1.15 


30-34 


0 


0. 


25-29 


0 


0. 


20-24 


5 


5.75 


15-19 


8 


9.20 


10-14 


16 


18.39 


5-9 


32 


36.78 


0-4 


24 


27.59 


Total 


87 




Mean 


8.9 




Std. Dev. 


7.4 
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Table 2-6. Years of Outside Experience 



Years 


Number of 
Counselors 


Percent 


2U-25 


1 


1.15 


22-23 


0 


0. 


20-21 


0 


0. 


18-19 


1 


1.15 


16-1? 


1 


1.15 


14-15 


1 


1.15 


12-13 


4 


4.60 


10-11 


4 


4.60 


8-9 


7 


3.05 


6-7 


11 


12.64 


4-5 


13 


14.94 


2-3 


23 


26.44 


0-1 


21 


24.14 


Total 

Mean 

3td. Pev. 


87 

4.8 

4.7 





Table 2-7. Cross-Tabulation Between Age and Years of Counseling 

Age (Years) 

20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 


Experience 

60-69 


Experience in Counseling 1-4 


4 


16 


16 


6 


0 


42 


(Years) 


0 


8 


12 


2 


1 


?3 


10+ 


0 


1 


0 


10 


2 


22 




4 


25 


37 


1C 


3 


87 
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Table 2-8. Cross-T&bulation Between Age and Years of Experience in Education 

Age (Years) 



Experience in Education 
(Yeeuns) 





20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60-69 




0-if 


4 


10 


7 


3 


0 


24 


5-9 


0 


15 


11 


6 


0 


32 


10+ 


0 


0 


19 




3 


31 




4 


25 


37 


18 


3 


87 



Table 2-9. Cross-Tabulation Between Age and Years of Counseling Experience 








Educational Attainment 








B.A. 


. M.A. 


M.A.+ Ph.D. 




Counseling Experience 


1-4 


6 


20 


16 0 


42 


(Years) 


5-9 


0 


15 


8 0 


23 




10+ 


3 


3 ^ 


10 4 


22 






9 


4o 


34 4 


87 
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The coimselors between age 30-39 fewer years of counseling experience than 
anticipated. This would seem to Indicate that they entered counseling via the 
teaching or business route. 

The counselors In the younger age group (20-29) all have the least experience 
In education. Coupled with the above observation^ this would Indicate that the 
younger people have the least esqperlence In education as well as In counseling. 

At the other end of the scale, the counselors In the 6O-69 age group had a 
larger frequency In the 10-years-and-beyond category. 

Counseling experience was also related to educational attainment | again, those 
counselors with more experience generally attained a higher educational level. 

Outside experience was not related to cmy of the variables. One school, 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical College, did have a proportionately greater number 
of counselors with more than 10 years outside experience. This Is understcmdable, 
as vocational credentleds carry the stipulation of Industrial es^rlence. 

When years of experience In education was cross-tabulated with educational 
attainment, a greater than expected frequency of counselors having B.A. 's and 
Ph.D.'s cdso had more than 10 years outside ea^rlence. This may be attributed 
to the fact that counselors entering the field with a vocational credential 
would likely have only a Bachelor's degree but several yeeirs of outside experi- 
ence, while those with several years of outside experience unafflllated with 
vocational education per se would have earned a doctoral degree while pursuing 
their occupational endeavors. 

3* Salary 

The respondent was requested to Indicate his salary for each full-time Job he 
had held since high school. Including present position (see Table 2-10). A 
salary code card was constructed with Increments of ^1,000 from $4,000 to 
$ 15 , 000 + annual salary, each of the values having a code number. We felt that 
this procedure would put the respondents more at ease about divulging Infoimatlon 
that could reflect their status position within the Job. 

Table 2-10 also gives a summary of the salaries 01 I'e 87 counselors, the mean 
salary being between 10 and 11 thouscuid dollars per year. A relation was 
observed between senary and school, age, and years of counseling experience. 

Additionally, there appears to be an Interaction effect between these three 
variables. The schools having more people employed at a low salary scale are 
also those with the greater number of people In the younger age categories and, 
thus, irith the least counseling experience. The reverse situation also exists, 
with The State University of New York at EamingdEde having a large number of 
counselors In the low sedary categories. This might be attributed to the fact 
that they are expanding the coimseling service and have recently employed 
several nevr people with little previous counseling experience. Milwaukee Adult 
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Table 2-10. iUmual Salary 



Salary Code No. 


Salary 


Number 


Percent 


01 


under 4000 


0 


0. 


02 


4001 - 5000 


0 


0. 


03 


5001 - 6000 


1 


1.15 


6k 


6001 - 7000 


3 


3.45 


05 


7001 - 8000 


7 


8.05 


06 


8001 - 9000 


11 


12.64 


07 


9001 - 10,000 


17 


19.54 


08 


10,001 - 11,000 


21 


24.14 


09 


11,001 - 12,000 


18 


20.69 


10 


12,001 - 13,000 


5 


5.75 


U 


13,001 - 14,000 


3 


3.45 


12 


14,001 - 15,000 


0 


0. 


13 


15,001 and above 


1 


1.15 


Total 87 












... 
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'^f'catlonal and Technical School^ on the other hand^ has less tlian the expected 
pijmber of people In the lower salary categories. This may be attributed to the 
fact that their staffs in general^ has a higher median age and many years of 
coimsellng experience. 

h, Vl&^or Counseling Functions 

Of considerable Interest to the survey was whether differences could be 
discerned in the response to the card sort due to a counselor's particular area 
of responsibility. On the basis of each counselor's functions^ and cotnments on 
his present job obtained during the interview^ we compiled six major categories 
of functions. 

Table 2-11 presents the number of counselors f€OJ.lng in each of the categories. 
Categor I refers to those counselors that are primarily responsible for 
personal, emotional, and psychological problems of the counselee. Category II 
refers to coimselors who handle a specific student group, i.e., foreign students, 
American Indian students, etc. Category III denotes those that are primarily 
concerned with educational and vocational planning. Included in this group are 
instructor counselors, i.e., coimselors responsible for a specific major 
curriculum area; and class counselors, i.e., counselors responsible for a 
particular class. Category 17 contains those counselors whose major function 
is placement and testing* Category V includes counselors \di08e main function 
is admissions and recruitment counseling, and Category VI contains those with 
primarily administrative and/or discipline functions. 

Table 2-11. Major Counselor Functions 



Category 


Number 


Percent 


1. Personal, Ihiotlonal, 
]?sychological 


5 


5.75 


II. Special Types 


10 


11.49 


III. Educational and 

Vocational Planning, i.e. 


49 


56.32 


Instructor Counseling 
Class Counseling 






IV. Placement, Testing 


7 


8.0s 


V. Admissions and Recruitment 


6 


6.90 


VI. Administrative and 
Disciplinary 


10 


] 1 .49 


TotcJ. 


87 
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i/e related counseling function to specific schc^ol and to the counselors' 
educational attainment^ with the following findings. A large number of the 
student personnel coimselors at the State University of New York were In the 
admissions and recruitment category^ where the counselors visit the high schools 
and the prlmp4:y people the student sees when he applies for admission &md 
selects a major. In the Connecticut Vocational School^ a large percentage of 
the counselors' time Is also spent recruiting stud€>nts from the 8th or 9^h 
grades In the local areas. 

The School of Technical Training In Oklahoma has a preponderance of counselors 
In Category II; special counselors responsible for Indian studenU> and veterans. 
The greatest number of counselors at Laney College are In personal^ emotional^ 
and psychological counseling. 

Inspection of the cross-tabulation matrices also Indicated a relationship 
between educational attainment and counseling function. Counselors with a 
master's degree were generally In Category Vf, placement and testing. Those 
having gone beyond the master's degree were more likely to be found In admin- 
istration and In personal^ emotional^ and psychological counseling. 

No relationship was Indicated between counseling function and the other variables. 
However^ the relationship between particular categories and counseling function 
Is worthy of discussion. High schools had greater nimibers of counselors In 
educational and vocatlonsLl planning^ with less concern for specific student 
groups and personal^ emotional^ and psychological cases. Fost-hlgh-schools 
had a greater number of counselors dealing with specific student groups. 

Counselors handling specific student groups were more likely to be f emale> and 
they were also more likely to be In the age group 20-29* 

Counselors having 0-4 years experience tended to be In the category "Admissions 
and Recruiting"; those having 5-9 years experience^ In the administration and 
disciplinary' category; and those with greater than 10 years > In the personal, 
emotional, and psychological category. 

Coimselors i/lth greater than ten years experience outside the school system 
also tended to be In personal, emotional, and psychological counseling. 

5. Credential Status 



Credential status iras the last variable to be Investigated. A coimselor ^;as 
considered credentialed if he had obtained any certificate attesting that he 
had net the requirements in counseling specified by a recognized credentialing 
agency. 

Of the schools surveyed, all but one had some credentialed people on their 
staff. George Washington High School, Long Beach City College, and Laney 
College had all credentialed pec^le. The general indication was that schools 
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irith a primary vocational education emphasis vere more apt to have more 
noncredentialed than credentialed counselors, while the reverse was true for 
schools having a broader scope of program offerings , 

Table 2-12 indicates the credential status of the counselors in the survey. 
Cross-tabulating credential status with the other personal data variables 
indicated that credential status was related to school, age, educational 
attainment, years of counseling experience, and salary. 



Table 2-12. 


Credential Status 




Number 


Percent 


No 


38 


l^3.68 


Yes 


>*9 


56.32 


Total 


87 





The major interaction between credential status and age came from the middle- 
aged to older counselors# A smaller number of counselors between 40-h9 years 
were noncredentialed# B^r the group 60-69, a greater number were noncredentialed 
than credentialed# 

The relationship between credential status and educational attainment was 
largely distinguished at two levels. The people with a bachelor *s degree had 
a greater than expected frequency in the category "noncredentialed.” The 
categories were equlveJ.ent at the master's degree and then beyond the master's 
degree, a reversal ti*end emerged and these counselors had a greater than 
expected frequency in the credential category. 

Credential status and years of counseling e:q?erience indicated a similar 
relational trend. Counselors with 0-4 years of covinseling experience were 
less apt to be credentialed while those with over 10 years experience had a 
higher frequency in the credentialed category. 

Credential status was also related to salary. Noncredentialed personnel had 
larger than es^pected frequencies in the lower salary range while credentialed 
personnel were more likely to be in the higher salary range. 
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Table 2-13 gives a sumnary of the preceding cross-tabulation analyses. Indicated 
trends are as noted. The analysis of the personal data variables obtained from 
the interview data foms the basis for the subsequent card-sort analysis. 



Table 2-13. Indication of Interactions Between Variables 
Identified Via Counselor Interviews 




E. THE CARD-SORT ANALYSIS 

The use of the card sort tedmlqxie In the Interviewing process to solicit the 
respondent's opinion regcurdlng the kinds of activities related to his present 
position (Actual Sort) and the activities In which he would like to spend his 
effort (ideal Sort) Is a rather unique application of this technique. The 
Q-technique has been used by Seldon and Sorenson^ and others as an assessment 



2 

Sheldon, M. S. and Sorenson, A. G« On the use of Q- technique In education 
evaluation and research. System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, 
California. SP-135; H December 1959* 
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of group opinion; however, in this application the materials covered do not 
form a single continuum but are a composite of a variety of counseling activi- 
ties and, as a consequence, the analysis is not the typical Q-correlation 
analysis. 

The technique of having individuals respond to cards has a n'jmber of advantages 
over the rating form that is more typically used in a study of this kind.^ 

The most obvious advantages are (l) the opportunity to compare all of the items 
on the cards with each other in the process of responding, and (2) to make 
assessments of the relatedness of the material without committing oneself to a 
given response as would be the case in a rating scale. This permits further 
modifications and adjustments as the respondent proceeds through the process. 

It is not until the respondent is totally satisfied with the distribution of 
the cards that he commits himself. 

The original concept of using a card sort for defining the activities functionally 
reliited to the amount of effort in a variety of counseling settings remains 
valid. However, because of the scope of the counseling settings covered in the 
survey, there was a need to modify some of the basic techniques in the card 
soi*t. In order to cover the wide variety of activities which could conceivably 
be applicable to the various counseling settings included on the survey, the 
number of cards that were totally unrelated to any one counselor's function was 
equal to approximately I8 of the 48 cards on the actual sort and I5 of the 48 
cards on the ideal sort. This made it impossible for the respondents to dis- 
tribute the unrelated cards in the right hand tail of tho forced sort in a 
meaningful fashion since all were equally and totally unrelated. 

In a typical card sort the respondent goes through the cards once and sorts 
them roughly into two or more categories to get some acquaintance with the 
card content (rough sort). The roiagh sort is followed by a forced sort where 
the respondent sorts the cards into a quasi-normal distribution. In the modi- 
fied version of the card sort used in the survey, the respondent initially 
sorted the cards into three categories— "most effort," "some effort," "no effort"— 
the rough sort. These were recorded prior to the following forced sort (see 
Pom 1, Appendix c). On the forced sort, the respondent was asked to dr.stribute 
his "most effort" and "some effort" cards into the left-hand tail of the forced 
distribution, and to Inspect the unrelated pile to be sure no functionally 
related or somewhat related card had been overlooked. In recognition of the 
total unrelatedness of the third category of cards in the unforced sort, i.e., 
those in the "no effort" category, they were treated as being equal and were 
not forced into the normal distribution (see Fom 2 in A'jpendix C). This \/as 
the major modification made to the sorting procedurf uso' in a typical Q-sort. 



3 

-'Schill, U. J. Curricvilton Content for Technical Jiiiucation, University of 
Illinois, USOU Final Report 7/^048, 1964, p. 32. 
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As a consequence of this modification in the card sort, the typical Q-sort 
correlational analysis vas not fitting because of the lack of normal distri- 
bution, the distribution having been consistently and greatly skewed to the 
left. 

To measure the extent of agreement on the items in the card sort among the 
various groups conceived to have a possible confounding effect upon the card 
sort, the coefficient of concordance was used. This technique was used by 
Schill in defining the curriculum content functlonsdly related to occupational 
needs in a variety of technologies with considerable success.^ 

Values ranging from 7 through 0 were assigned to the responses, with value 7 
assigned to the first category in the left-hand tall of the forced sort in 
which there vers three cards; value 6 assigned to the second category in which 
there were six cards; value 9 assigned to the third category in which there 
were nine cards; value 4 assigned to the fourth category in which there were 
12 cards; etc., to value 1 being assigned to the last category in which there 
were three car^. Not all respondents had this many cards functionally related 
to their Job, so at the point where the cards denoting “some effort" were 
exhausted, positive values ceased to be assigned and idiatever cards were left 
over were given a value of zero. When the val\ie assigned each card was summed 
across all of the respondents, the resulting nuige of total values was from 31 
to 318 on the actual sort, and 32 to 330 on the ideal sort. 

The coefficient of concordance was computed among the 87 counselors on the 
actual sort with the following results: 

W = .414 K = 87 H = 48 3^ = 1696 P < .01 

The coefficient of concordance among 87 counselors on the ideal sort had the 
following results: 

W = .361 K a 87 W a 48 3^ a l476 P < .01 

The coefficient of concordance between the actual sort versus the ideal sort 
had the following results; 

W - .8y K = 8 H = 48 X® = 80.780 P < .01 

The coefficients of concordance listed above demonstrate the strong central 
agreement on the placement of the activities across all persons. 



Ibid., 



EP. 33-34, 78-84. 
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';be hi^jhly significant coefficient of concordance does not imply that the 
respondents screed on the placement of every Item. Inspection of the rank 
orders indicates that there wa.s strong central agreement on the top end of the 
rank order. The procedure used to identify those items that contributed most 
to the signifiv:ant coefficient of concordance vas to delete from further 
analysis those items at the top on which there was strong central agreement 
and place them in the category of activities required by all counselors^ 
regardless of school setting. These items were card numbers 1^ 2, 3, U, 6, 

11, 27, and 32. 

Very generally, these eight items, differentiated by the total group of 
counselors as being activities that are presently taking their major effort 
and on which they would continue to place most effort, given an ideal counseling 
situation, might be viewed as the core of personal, educational, and vocational 
counseling as it exists, and as counselors feel it should exist, given any 
coimseling situation: 

. Help student explore his problems, feelings, and possible 



courses of action in an individual Interview with 

counselor (2) 

. Assist stiident in course planning and/or programming (3) 

Identify usable skills, aptlt\ides and interests 
of individuals (4) 

Help prospective students determine their areas 
of strength and weakness, possibly recommending 



enrollment in remedial classes where necessary .... (6) 
Report and/or discuss test results T/ith students . . .(27) 



. Help students make decisions about occupational goals (l) 

Refer student to and/or discuss occupational 
information (32) 

. Discuss problem cases with other people on the counseling 

staff (11) 



The analysis was run again to determine if the agreement among respondents on 
the placement of the activities would drop below the one-percent level of 
confidence when the above activities were deleted from the analysis. 

The coefficient of concordance for all counselors on the actual sort was as 
follows: 



!• = .238 K = 87 



N = 40 = 977.739 



P < .01 
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The coefficient of concordance for all counselors on the ideal sort i«as as 
follows: 

W = .238 K=87 N = ltO = 796.169 P < .01 

The coefficient of concordance for the actual sort versus the ideal sort was 
as follows: 

II - .795 K = 87 N = 40 - 62.039 P > .01 

V/ith these items deleted from the analysis, a lack of agreement was indicated 
between what counselors are presently doing, and what they woiild like to do. 
Table 2-li^ presents the basis for the following indications. 

As a group, they would like to decrease the time spent on activities 7, l4, 

13 , 16, 18, 19, 20, 23> 31 > and kk. These items cover clerical routine 
duties such as test administration, scoring and recording; recording notes and 
report writing; handling registration, schedule changes, program requests and 
transcripts; establishing cutoff scores for acceptance of students, as well as 
collecting and maintaining occupational infomation. Additionally, they would 
prefer to reduce the time spent on information-giving tasks such as advising 
students and giving tcOks, including talks related to articulation problems 
and procedures to either students in the school or outside groups of people. 

On the other hand, they would prefer to increane the time spent on activities 
9, 10, 12, 17, 21. 26, 29 , 34, 38> 39 > ^9 and 42. Primarily, they are 
concerned with in .reasing their contact with more students to work on problems 
of a counseling nature through the use of group counseling techniques and 
counseling "classes." As a group, they woiald also like to increase their 
contact with outside agencies, where appropriate, for the solution of peurbicular 
student problems. To a lesser degree, they woxild like to conduct research and 
follow-up studies to gain information about the relationship between student 
information and performance, as well as making contacts with industry regarding 
curriculum planning. Additionally, they would like to consult with adminis- 
trators regarding the implications these data might have for curriculum plannin g 
and development. The use of electronic data processing equipment and techniques 
for processing student information is also included in this group, presumably 
to reduce the time taken by clerical and infoimation-giving activities and to 
increase the likelihood of spending more time with students. 

The remaining items did not demonstrate any appreciable shift in their placement 
on either the actual or ideal sort. 

Items 3 9 8, 24, 25, 28, 37 9 ®nd 45 might be viewed as euicillary to fulfilling 
the activities given highest coimseling priority. They include keeping track 
of student performance, nelping students select courses they will be successful 
in, and helping students solve problems of a disciplinary nature; meeting \d.th 
teachers to give them information about their students; consulting with the 
student *s family; and attending staff meetings to plan and consult on the 
counseling program. 
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TAble 2-rUi^. 


Analysis 


5 or Responses on 48 Items of the Card Sort (N ■ 87) 


Activity 

Kuaber 


Mean 


Actual Sort 

Rank Order 


Mean 


Ideal Sort 

Rank Order 


1 


5.7 


46 


5.7 


45 


2 


6.0 


48 


6.3 


46 


3 


5.8 


47 


5.1 


44 


4 


5.3 


l»3.5 


5.7 


46 


5 


4.8 


39 


4.3 


37 


6 


5.4 


45 


5.7 


47 


7 


4.6 


36 


3.3 


24 


8 


3.6 


32 


3.8 


32 


9 


3.0 




4.9 


41.5 


10 


1.4 


10 


2.6 


17 


11 


5.0 


40 


4.9 


41.5 


12 


3.5 


30 


4.2 


36 


13 


2.9 


22 


2.9 


19 




5.1 


42 


1.4 


5 


15 


2.4 


16 


1.1 


3 


16 


1.1 


8 


0.5 


2 


17 


0.7 


2 


3.3 


25 


18 


1.5 


11 


0.4 


1 


19 


3.6 


31 


2.0 


9.5 


20 


3.1 


26 


2.0 


8.5 


21 


2.8 


21 


3.5 


29.5 


22 


3.4 


29 


3.5 


29.5 


23 


1.8 


13 


1.7 


6 




4.8 


38 


4.9 


4o 


29 


3.9 


34 


4.4 


38 


26 


2.8 


20 


3.4 


28 


27 


5.3 


43.5 


4.9 


43 


28 


3.8 


33 


3.9 


34 


29 


2.1 


15 


3.5 


29 


30 


1.6 


12 


2.3 


14 


31 


3.1 


28 


2.2 


13 


32 


5.0 


41 


4.5 


39 


33 


1.0 


5 


1.8 


7 


3U 


0.6 


1 


2.0 


10 


35 


1.0 


6.5 


1.4 


4 


36 


2.5 


17.5 


3.2 


21 


37 


4.1 


35 


4.0 


35 


38 


1.0 


4 


3.2 


22 


39 


1.4 


9 


3.1 


20 


ifO 


0.9 


3 


2.5 


15 


1^1 


1.0 


6.5 


2.2 


12 
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Table 2-l4. (Cont'd) 



Activity 

Number 


Mean 


Actual Sort 

Rank Order 


Mean 


Ideal Sort 

Rank Order 


42 


2.0 


14 


3.2 


23 


43 


2.5 


19 


2.1 


11 


44 


3.0 


24.5 


2.8 


18 


45 


4.7 


37 


3.9 


33 


46 


3.1 


27 


3.3 


27 


47 


2.5 


17.5 


2.6 


16 


48 


2.9 


23 


3.3 


26 















# • 
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Of lesser priority \rere items 13> 22, ^ 6 , 46, and 48. These include helping 
students obtain scholarships ar.d make financial arrangements to stay in school; 
establishing relationships between anecdotal data and student performance; 
assisting agencies and groups that deal with the vocational problems of particu- 
lar student groups; obsezvlng economic trends that reflect approaches to the 
counseling and educatlonEil program; and peui^i.clpatlng in In-sexvlce training. 

Of least priority were items 30, 33 9 3^9 and 4l. These all concerned vocational 
planning and placement: contacting Industrie^, sources to obtain occupational 

Infoxmation; inviting people to participate in "career days" and finding out 
about placement opportunities; sending students to interview for Job openings; 
and conducting Job analyses. 

With the same eight items deleted, the anEdysls was run again for each of the 
personal data variables to determine whether any of them contributed to a 
difference In the placement of the cards indicated by the entire sample. 

Categorizing each of the variables in the same manner discussed in the previous 
section, the coefficient of concordance was computed for the actual £uid ideal 
sort. 

The result of this analysis was that school, sex, age, educational attainment, 
years of educational experience, counselor function, and salary edl yielded a 
sufficiently high agreement among the categories of each variable to be 
significant at the one-percent level. 

There were three variables that differentiated the respondent's agreement on 
the placement of the activities. These are shown below with the computed 
statistics. 

Years of counseling experience on the actual sort: 



W = .778 K = 87 N = 40 * 60.697 P > .01 



Years of counseling experience on the ideal sort: 



W = .757 K*87 N = 40 = 59.079 P > .01 



Years of experience outside education on the actual sort: 



W * .783 K * 87 N « 40 * 61.098 P > .01 



Years of experience outside education on the ideal sort: 



W = .736 K*87 N = 40 X^ = 57.473 P > .01 



Credential status on the ideal sort 



W = .780 K = 87 N = 40 



X2 = 



60.904 P> .01 



ERIC 
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The rank ordering of the kO activities vas inspected for each of the categories 
initially employed for analyzing years of counseling experience, years of 
experience outside of education, and credential experience on both the actual 
and ideal sort. 

Of particular Interest in this analysis vas whether the difference in rank 
ordering between the actual and ideal sort for each of the categories within 
the particular variable would support the differences indicated by the entire 
sample or whether the variable was sufficiently Independent to connote a uniqiae 
effect on the card sort. The former finding would indicate that the activities 
on which counselors would prefer to either Increase or decrease their time are 
common across counseling settings and counselor types. The value of a certain 
amount of generality in preference is that it then becomes possible to develop 
a system with some notion that the design is applicable to more than one 
specific site or particular type of counselor. 

Tables 2-15, 2-l6, and 2-17 indicate the activities on which counselors would 
prefer to Increase or decrease their time, based on a difference of five ranks 
between the actual and ideal sort. The findings are presented as a comparison 
between the total sample and the categories T/ithin each of the three varlablejs 
having a lack of agreement among counselor responses. 

The findings indicate, without exception, that each of the activities placed 
five ranks higher or lower between the actual and ideal sort for the total 
sample also has a comparable difference in rank in the same direction for at 
least one of the categories of each variable. Additionally, between 50 to TO 
percent of the items denoted by the total sample, as ones they would prefer to 
Incr^se or decrease their time on, completely overlap a ll the counselors for 
a particular variable. Thus, given counselors having differing amounts of 
counseling or outside experience, or differing credential status, and a lack 
of agreement on the placemei' of the total group of cards, there is still 
agreement on the extent to which they would like to Increase or decrease the 
time spent on a proportionate number of the cards delimited by the total group. 

Thus the discrepancies between what counselors are presently doing and what 
they would prefOr to do in an ideal situation have sufficient agreement to be 
generalizable among all counselors. 

By no means are the above conclusions meant to imply that an coimselors 
delimit the same activities on which they would like to Increase or decrease 
their time. The coefficient of concordance does indicate that the amount of 
experience a counselor has had in counseling and outside the educational system, 
and his credential status, do have an effect on what he is doing and what he 
would like to do. It will be recalled from the analysis of the personnel data 
variables that there was an indicated interaction between these and other 
personal data variables which might be influential in producing these findings. 
As such, further research into these effects, not possible with the aniftn 
sample size, might ascertain the causal factors producing the lack of agreement 
and the effect of other interacting variables on the lack of agreement. 
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Table 2-15 . Differences Expressed Between the Actual and 
Ideal Sort for Years of Counseling Experience 





Decrease 


Increase 


ToteOL Sample 


7, 


1^, 


15, 


16, 


18, 


19, 


9, 


10, 


12, 


IT, 


21, 


26, 


(from Table 2-lU) 


20, 


23, 


31, 


^3, 


44 




29, 


34, 


38, 


39, 


40, 


42 


Yrs. of Counseling Exp. 


























(All Categories) 




15, 


18, 


19, 


20, 


31 


9, 

42 


17, 


29, 


38, 


39, 


40, 


0-4 Yrs. 


i2^ 


16 , 


43, 


44 






10, 


21, 


34, 


26, 


41 




5-9 Yrs. 


7, 


23, 


28 , 


hi 








12, 




22> 


21 




10+ Yrs. 




7, 


23, 




47 




26 , 


21 











^KJnderlined numbers denote the activities ranked higher or lot^er between the 
actual and ideal sort uncommon from the total sample. 
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fal)le 2-16. Differences Between Actual and IdeeJ. Sort 
for Years of Outside Experience 





Decrease 


Increase 


Total Saoiple 


T, U», 15, 16 , 18, 19, 


9, 10, 12, 17 , 21, 26, 


(from Table 2 - 14 ) 

Years of Outside Experience 


20, 23, 31, 1»3, H 


29, 34, 38, 39, 40 , 4 a 


(All Categories) 


7 , 14 , 15, 18, 20, 2^ 

31, 43 


12, 17, 34, 38, 4 o, 42 


0-4 Yrs. 


4 , 8, 16, 19, 23, 44 


9 , 21 , 39 , 41 , 48 


5-9 Yrs. 


J, M, 19, 23. 42 , 46 , 


2 , 9 , 10 , 11 , 24 , ^ 

aa, 39 , 2: . 


10 + Yrs. 


16, ^ 27 , 32 , 37 , 44 


5 , 8 , 10, 21, 22 , 26, 
^ 41 , 46 



'Underlined numbers denote the activities ranked higher or lower between the 
actual and Ideal sort uncomaon from the to-bal sample. 
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Tbble 2-17 . Differences Expressed Between the Actual and 
Ideal Sort Based on Credential Status 





Decrease 


Increase 


Total Sample 


T, ih, 15, 16, 18, 19, 


9, 10, 12, 17, 21, 26, 


(ftron TaUe 2-1^) 


20, 23, 31, *»3, 


29, 34, 38, 39, 40, 42 


Credential Status 


7, ih, 15, 18, 19, 20, 


9, 10, 12, 17, 29, 34, 


(Both Categories) 


31, 1*4 


38, 39, 40, Jo, 42 


Credentlcded 


^ 16, 23 


11, 2^ 22, 46 


Noncredentlaled 


13, ^ 43, 46 


21, 24, 26, 22, 2i» 4l 



^Underlined numbers denote the activities ranked higher or lower between the 
actual and Idea^. sort uncooiion from the total sample. 






o 

ERIC 
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III. SUMMARY 

Up to this pointy the Infomatlon contained in this cha;. ir has been Intended 
to be purely descriptive. Primarily^ the data contained In this chapter gave 
the researchers added Insight Into what Is going on In the counseling ccnuunlty^ 
giving us some basis for selecting a school In which to design a man-machine 
counseling system and giving focus to the design of the system. 

Due to the nature of USOE's concern In funding the study^ namely^ their desire 
to Improve vocational counseling In the schools^ peurtlcular attention was 
focused on this aspect of counseling at the different school sites. 

Consistently It was noted that the bulk of what might be termed vocational 
counseling existed at the postsecondary level. It was here that students were 
Interviewed with the specific Intent to help them select an occupation^ get 
then placed In a Job> and follow up their progress so that the curriculum might 
be modified to keep It abreast of changes going on In the world of work. How- 
ever, In schools where these activities did occur^ It appeared that the student 
had already selected a course sequence and the attempt to counsel was mainly 
geared to helping him select a particular niche within the broader occupational 
area. In many cases> the desire to change areas would delay the student's 
graduation^ as there was often little ccurryover of courses between different 
curriculum content^ even those closely related In teims of Job content. 

It was with this point In mind that the final decision of selecting a school 
imis made. At the postsecondary school^ stxidents were already somewhat committed 
to their present choice and any change In procedures would necessitate restruc- 
turing the entire school organization. Thus> It was assumed that the place to 
re ally improve vocational counseling was at the secondary level. 

Additionally^ analysis of the card sort data Indicates that there are no 
significant differences between one site and another In the kinds of responses 
as a whole. However^ the data do Indicate a marked difference between what 
counselors are doing and what they would like to do: As a group they would 

prefer to reduce greatly the amount of time that they must devote to routine 
infozmatlon processing tasks such as registration^ schedule changes^ program 
requests, analysis of routine data, recording of data, report writing, collecting 
and updating occupational Information and test administration. They would 
prefer to be able to Increase the time they devote to working with students in 
such activities as "helping students, through group and Individual counseling, 
to es^lore their problems, feelings, and courses of action.” They would like 
more time for following up their students, working with administrators In Im- 
proving curricula to meet the needs of students, and conducting reseeurch. They 
would like to see an Increase In the use of data processing equipment, pres\miably 
to lift the Infozmtlon-processlng task from their shoulders. 

The findings from the jurvey support our belief that counselors are forced to 
spend too much time with Information-processing chores; that. Ideally, they would 
like to change their activities In the humanistic direction of working more with 
stxidents directly or indirectly; and that they would like to e^.ter the system to 
better meet the needs of the students. 
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CHAEEER 3* 

SYSTEM ANALYSIS OF COUNSEILING FUNCTIONS 
AT MONROE HIGH SCHOOL AND SEICTiVED/V JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



I, PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 

The primary purpose of the system analysis was to provide the SDC research team 
with a detailed understeuiding of the current counseling operation. Another 
objective of the analysis was to facilitate the counselors* awareness of their 
own procedures. We assumed that they would increase their awareness by de- 
scribing their Job to the research members suid by discussing their descriptions 
openly with the other counselors. 

We collected data for the system analysis by interviewing each of the counselors 
at the high school and the Junior high school. The head counselors at the two 
schools were asked to describe the general characteristics of the schools and 
the general procedures employed in the counse lin g operation. Each staff coun- 
selor was asked to describe in detail the procedures that he employed in carrying 
out his Job. 

Efecdi interview lasted several hours. In several cases additional interviews 
were reqviired to clear up misunderstandings and to obtain additional Infonnatlon. 

The descriptions were studied by the research team. The different descriptions 
were studied for similarity and overlap. Following the analysis of the descrip- 
tions, the research team prepared large visual displays of the results of the 
analyels for feedback to the counselors. These displays were actually lists of 
the counselors* functions presented in black and red grease pencil on large 
20" X 36" display paper. 

The research team met with the two groups of counselors (the senior high and 
the Junior high counselors) s^arately for the feedback sessions. 

The displays were placed on the wall where everyone could see and discuss 
them. Two primary objectives were achieved in the feedbacjk sessions. Miscon- 
ceptions, omissions, and misunderstandings were clarified and appropriate 
corrections were made in the descriptions, and the research staff obtained an 
eigreed-upon description of the counselors* objectives* 

Toward the end of the feedback session, each counselor was asked to list the 
major problems in coxmseling. Tills provided additional data for the analysis 
and helped to prepare the counselor for the design meetings by focusing their 
attention on problems. 
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The feedback session was the first opportunity that the counselors ever had to 
coraaunicate with each other openly and In detail about their Job and their 
objectives. They reacted to this opportunity enthusiastically, and felt that 
they became much more keenly aware of their own Jobs and of what t toi r colleagues 
were doing. This open, shared comnunloation about the counseling operation 
provided an excellent springl)oard for the design meetings discussed in Chapter 4. 

II. HESimrS OF TOE SYSTEM AKAL13IS 

The results from the two scdiools €u?e discussed separately. 



A. MdHPOE HIGH SCHOOL 



The schrx>l is a coogprehensive high school with aT^^roxlmately 3^00 students 
in grades 10 through 12. The school is located In the San Fernando Valley and 
the population is made tqp prlmai^lly of middle-incoine families. There are 12 
counselors in the counseling office: a head counselor. Spotter lUll-tlae coun- 
selors, 8 part-time counselors* The six counseling objectives and toe 

functions associated with the objectives are as fbUoiis. 



1 . p^c^ntate Student Orientation and Articulation Between Junior High-Senior 
Hix ^. ai^ Between Senior High-Post-Qraduation Endeavors 

. Conduct orientation assembly at Junior high the semester prior to B-10 
registration. 

. Give out packet (welcome letters, student activity cards, dates of 
registration) . 

. Conduct susner counseling session for students new to school district. 

. Conduct orientation to school in BIO English. 

2. Asc 'st Students in Mtfgigg Decisions About Post-Gradimition Hans 

. Conduct individual interviews at Junior and senior high level. 

. Assist students to establish majors, goals. 

. Conduct 10-week guidance course for BIO, AlO students. 

. Interpret test data. 

. Acquaint students with postsecondary school requirements— college, 
vocational, axraed services. 

. Assist students to investigate available scholarships— awards, honors. 
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. Arrange peirent conferences for purpose of clarlfloatlon and consent of 
student's program. 

. Arrange to have student participate in conferences dealing with post- 
high-school opportunities. 

3 . Malte Sure Students Have Necessary Reouirements for Graduation 

. handle student programming— BIO^ AlO English Class 

Blly All History Class 
B12 Gkr/emment Class. 

. Handle student registration. 

. Ascertain students having academic difficulties— report cards, progress 
reports, unsatisfactory reports. 

. Check and maintain student cumulative folders. 

. Keep parents informed of unsatisfactory progress of stxident. 

. Belease summer scdiool infoimation and registration required. 

2|.. Maintain Student Cumulative Folder 

. Pupil personnel infondation 

. Progress reports 

. Senior gradiJiatl^n check list (HL2). 

5 . Identify Spec^a'^ Student Groups— Such as Honor Classes > Chderachievers- 
Overachievers 

. Use reading test results, assign low students to special classes. 

. Identify homogeneous groups. 

6. Help Students with Personal Problems Such as Home, Teacher-Student 
Relationships, Referrals. Healths Financial Problems . 

The detailed summaries of the counseling procedures for Moni-oe High Sdiool are 
presented in Appendix J. The procedures are described in calendar fashion 
starting with the summer and going throia^^ the spring semester. 

Since one counselor has special responsibility for college advis^ent ard 
scholarship coordination, the descriptions of that function are presented in 
Appendix K, iJhe results of the problem descriptions are presented in Appendix L» 
Some of these problems are described again in Chapter 4 in relation to system 
design ideas. 
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B. ^fOIffEDA jomcat HIGH SCHOOL 

The junior high school Is In the sane geographical area as the senior high 
school. Most of the students trm the junior high go on to senior high at 
Monroe. There are approximately 1800 students In the junior high school 
distributed through grades 7 through 9* There are five counselors: one head 

counselor^ three full-time counselors^ and one part-time counselor. 

The nine objectives of the junior high counseling system and functions related 
to each objective are as follows: 

1. Facilitate Articulation Between Elementeiry School and Junior High, Between 
Transfer Students and Junior fflghj and Between Junior High and Senior High 

• Make visits to elementary schools. 

• Conduct S7 orientation assemblies. 

• Bsirtlclpate In FT orientation tour of school. 

• Wrlte^ revise^ and distribute pupil handbook. 

• Supply Infoxmatlon to pupils and parents regarding homework schedules 
(homework asslgment sheet for falling students). 

• Burtlclpate In orientation assembly conducted by senior high counselors. 

• Identify and recomnend athletes for senior high. 

2. Help Pupils Explore Educational and Vocational Areas 

• Consult with English teacher about Educational Decision Unit material. 

• Conduct guidance assemblies. 

• Maintain occupational file In library. 

• Conduct Individual conferences. 

• Consult with teachers regarding homeroom program. 

3« Assist Pupils to Make Educational Decisions 

• Consult with English teacher about Educational Decision Unit materials. 

• Assist pupils In progran&lng. 
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« Conduct group counseling to assist pupils make decisions about B9 
algebra or math. 

. Conduct Individual counseling. 

• Release summer school information. 

4. Help Pupils Meet Behavior Standards Set by Teachers 

. Recognize pupils who meet satisfactory standards of citizenship. 

. Conduct individual counseling. 

• Provide study area for pupils to work on their own. 

5. Support Instruction by Communicating with Parents 

. Invite inquiries euid give information regarding marks, report cards, 
curriculum. 

6. Assist Pupils \7ith Severn Learning or Behavioral Problems 

• Conduct case studies to Identify problem. 

. Conduct parent conferences; provide them with lists of different 
referral agencies. 

. I^ovlde pupil information to agencies. 

. Collect, maintain £uid provide list of available tutors at local and 
district level. 

7. Maintain Records 

• Update cumulative folder. 

. Identify special student groups. 

. Report information on special classes, e::ceptlonal children, teachers, 
supervisors, etc., to school district. 

8. Assist Pupils to be Self-Evaluative 

. Supply progress information via report cards. 

. Give out assignment sheets to falling pupils. 

. Supply progress reports to pupils and parents at 5-week and 15-week period. 
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. Send out special report (failure) to parents. 

. Supply achievement test data to teachers of Educational Decision Units. 



9. Maximize Chances of Punil Success by Preventing Pr oblems 

. Group pupils according to ability levels. 

. Provide teachers with infonnation to understand pupils. 

. Identify and determine causes for underachieving pupils. 

. Provide follow-up and individual counseling for low-achieving pupils. 

. Encourage high-ability pupils to use their ability. 

. Help pupils adjust to teachers they do not like or whose teaching 
methods are difficult for the pupil. 

. Secure assignments for absentees. 

. Recognize good, achievement via ceiiJiflcates, honors, scholarships, 
asse^lles. 

The detailed summaries of the counseling procedures for Sepulveda Junior High 
School are presented in Appendix I. The procedures are described in calendar 
fashion starting with the summer and progressing through the 20th week . The 
results of the problem descriptions are presented in Appendix L. These findings 
are integrated into the design ideas described in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

TRAINIHG OF COUNSELORS AND THE RESIGN WORKSHOP MEETINGS 



I. THE COUNSELOR TRAINING PROGRAM 

Prior to conducting the design workshop, a training program for the counselors 
\m.B provided. The training program was used to orient the school counselors to 
the study plan and to prepare them for the design specification workshops. The 
following objectives characterized the intent of the training sessions: 

• To give school personnel the concept of a man-machine sjnstem. 

. To make school personnel aware of the potential of information 
processing technology. 

• To stimulate Interest in on-line real<^lme applications in addition to 
typical data cmalysls applications. 

. To make school personnel aware of limitations of current information 
processing technology. 

• To provide the opportunity to clarify conceptions and misconceptions 
regarding computer technology. 

. To reduce fear of complexity of computer technology. 

. To initiate sharing of ideas regarding potential applications. 

A. TRAINING SESSIONS 

Three 2-hour training sessions were conducted for each of the two counseling 
groups at SDC. The program was as follows: 

1. First Session 



a. First Hour 

. Orientation to Project 
. Definition of Man-Machine System 
. Deseription of System Development Process. 
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h. Second Hour 

. A demonstration of the Q-32 computer and two on-line information 
retrieval systems was provided. The on-line sy8t«ns wei*e the SDC 
program for retrieving information from the personnel data base and 
the Los Angeles Police Depewtment program for searching arrest file 
data throijgh natural language camunication. 

. Discussion. 

2. Second Session 

. Demonstration of the computer-based Laboratory for Automated School 
Systems euid a program for retrieving information from the computer 
on-line called QUEST* 

. Discussion. 

3. Third Session 

. Demonstration of Automated Counseling Interview developed at 
Balo Alto. 

. Review of Project Plans and System Design Concepts. 

. Discussion. 

Notebooks containing the following documents were distributed: 

1. Ebcploratory Study of Information-Processing Procedures and Computer- 

Based Technology in Vocational Counseling: An Introduction. 

SDC document SP-2300. December 21, 1965» 

Provides a very brief sumnary of the current man-machine 
counseling study. 

2. Explorations in Computer-Assisted Counseling. SDC document 
TM-25O2/OOO/OO. August 6, 1965* 

Provides a report of work done in developing automated 
appraisal and automated interviewing procedures for 
educational planning task. 

3. The Design of Man-Machine Systems in Education. SDC document 
SP-I856. November 10, 1965. 

Provides a definition of the concept of a man-machine 

system. 
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B. POniTS MADE IN THE STUDY 

SDC personnel discussed the purpose and orientation of the study. The following 
points were made: 

. The purpose of the project is to design a man-machine counseling systera. 

. The system— loosely defined at this point— includes the counseling and 
guidance operations at Sepulveda Junior High and Monroe High. The 
inputs to the system are students and the output is students with voca- 
tional educational decisions. The system also may Include planning for 
Infoimatlon transfer with the post-hlgh-school operations such aa the 
Junior colleges and the trade schools. 

. Man-macdilne systems are systems that are planned from the point of view 
of maximizing the best design for achieving the task objectives^ such as 
helping students learn to make vocational educational decisions. Questions 
in the design process are oriented toward maximizing the contribution of 
the man and the machine r 

• The responsibility of the counselors will be to specify the place for the 
Tna.nwnM.rhi wa system. Focus will be on defining the functions that the 
information processing technology should perform^ the kinds of information 
that should be handled and used in the system, the roles that hijssan 
counselors should play and how the men and n\achlnes should Interact to 
perform the counseling objectives. 

. Counseling objectives were discussed as a problem area and it was conceded 
that it is unlikely that group consensus could ever be reached by all 
counselors on all objectives. It was pointed out that the system could 
be designed to meet the objectives of each counselor. T^en consensus 
occurs the design can focus on functions of a more generEil nature. 

. The reoponslbllltles of the SDC research team are to collect data that 
provides a description of current operations at the school^ to develop 
the programs and pxocedures for computer-based Infonnatlon processing^ 
and to communicate project history > plans and events* 

. It was pointed out that SDC was also responsible for collecting some 
data that could be used by USCE to evaluate the project* 

II. THE DESIGN MEETINGS 

One of the key problems in the co’unseling project \ms that the school counselors 
were sxqjposed to be involved in the design work, that is, in designing the man- 
machine system. In fact, the first proposal that was submitted to USOE did not 
Include this step and the original proposal assumed that the SDC research team 
would be responsible for designing and developing the system. But USOE asked 
SDC to resubmit the proposal with the inclusion of the idea of including the 
counselors in the design pliase. 
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VHien the staff approached the actual Job of vorking with the counselors in the 
design phase^ they became concerned with the problem of how they could Interact 
with them effectively. In discussing the problem^ It was felt tha t If the 
counselors were trained In understanding the potential uses of a computer, and 
if they were given adequate time, they would cone with as many Ideas 
as to how the computer could be used as we would. It was also assumed that 
they would come up with Ideas ths;c the SDC research team would not have thought 
of because they are the ones with the real Job and the need. However, the 
research team was afraid that in the limited amount of time the counselors 
might initially be hesitant and that they might feel Inadequate about suggeetiro 
ideas for the computer. Another concern was that the project was oriented 
tcniard developing a man-machine system. The researchers were afraid 
counselors who were most comfortable with data and had had eacperlence with EAM 
equiment would tend to dominate the design meetings and that those counselors 
who were most concerned with Interacting with students and least concerned 
with dff- tf*- would tend to be quiet In the meetings and, eventually, that these 
counselors would be passively resistant to the project. In a sense, these 
concerns reflected a need to have m a ximum involvement on the part of the 
counselors in the design work. The research team was interested in trying to 
facilitate as creative an environment as possible cmd was also concerned with 
being able to enter into the design process without being responsible for 
creating and manipulating the work environment. 

The staff decided to try the idea of using a person eiqperlenced in sensitivity 
training from the IfetlonBa Training Laboratory to facilitate the communication 
process. This idea was presented to the counselors for their consideration. 

The counselors at the high school agreed that the inclusion of the comaunlcatlon 
facilitator should be tried with the cwsurance that this procedure could be 
discontinued if it appeeu?ed to Interfere with rather than facilitate the design 
task. The counselors from the Junior high school did not agree. 

Dr. Gerard Halgh of Psychological Services Associates was asked to serve as the 
conmunicatlon facilitator. Three 3-hour work sessions were held with the high 
school counselors and one 12— hour marathon concluded the design work with them. 

Dr. was present for two of the 3-bour sessions and for the whole 12-hour 

marathon design session. In the first design meeting, when the communications 
facilitator was absent, the communication process was chaotic, to say the least. 

The counseling staff had the Job of feeding back to the counselors the results 
of the systmns analysis and the counselors all seemed to be talkln^t once or 
were in subgroups* As a result, it was extremely difficult to get 

the group as a whole to focus on the Job of reviewing the analysis in any effective 
Banner. It should be pointed out here that if the counseling project staff had 
been less concerned about their relationship with the counselors and if they 
had not been trying to avoid controlling the process, they could have actively 
taken control of the meeting and reduced the confusion. When Dr. Halgh came to 
the second nieetlng, his major impact was to point out the fragmenting of the 
ccmmunicatlon in the group, to make the group aware of its poor conmunicatlon 
process. This quickly resulted in a change from chaos to one person speaking 
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at a time and others listening. Thro\ighout the vhole design wort;. Dr. Haigh 
used extremely good Judgment in limiting his responses to those things that 
\rould facilitate participation and conmunication among the members of the 
design team. He very skillfully avoided bringing into the center of focus 
apparent strong interpersonal conflicts that existed on the counseling staff. 

A less skilled person may have seen these conflicts as the major thing to 
focus on. but certainly, if these conflicts had been focused on, then the deslffi 
l*ve bewi. Bore of a ...aiem. AetuaUjr, the reapoM.. 

that Dr. made vere primarily oriented toward fhic:llltatlng the conmunl- 

catlon process €uid the participation of the group members. In this area 
pointed out that the group was fracturing vhen a number of people were speaking 
S once. After he caUed the group*s attention to fracturing several times, 
the group took over this function and reminded Itself that it was begi nnin g to 
fracture whenever this condition occurred. Con8eq,uently, in a very short time 
the group was cooperative in allowing one peMon to sjieek at a time. 

Another focus of Dr. Haigh ‘s attention was the participation of various members. 
He was very effective in getting those peoid.e who were lnc3J.ned to be silent to 
participate in the discussion. Not only did all memb(5rs of the group become 
active in the discussion, but al.so this effect has persisted with the counselors 
in their own staff meetings at school. The head counselor reported that ever 
since the design meetings, the weekly counselor staff meetings at the school 
have been very lively and eOl of the counselors are involved in the discussion. 



Dr. Haigh focused on the SDC people as a subgroup and noted their tendency to 
defer to the counselors. This resulted in the SDC p<jople becoming more asser- 
tive in the meeting as group members rather than as the so-called researdi 
team.” He also focused the group *s attention on group goals and processes. 

Ife asked the counselors if they understood what the SDC people eaqaected from 
the meeting. And, periodically, he asked the SDC people if they \/ere happy 
with the way the meetings were progressing. In addition, he had the group 
express its feeling about disagremnent witn the result that pe<^le seemed to 
feel more comfortable in expressing their differences with each other. Ife 
also asked people to express how they felt when the group reactions interfered 
\rlth their communication. 

The effect of the group facilitator on the design workshop seemed to be as 
foUorr?; 

. The group was extremely productive during the total tine that they were 
together. This was especially true of the L'2-hour design marathon. 

. All group members participated and appeared to be involved. 

. Attention of the group members appeared to be keen throughout the 
meeting. 
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• Group dlBcusslon vas focused on group goals and the group vas seJjT- 
evaluative. 

• The group learned to control Its own caonunloatlon process as time 
progressed. 

• A sense of group Identity developed that has continued to persist.. 

The see team is not viewed as outsiders, but as part of the group. 

The school counselors reflect a sense of identity and responsibility 
for the project. 

Twelve hours of design woxli were conducted with the Junior hlc^ school 
coTjnselors. 

Following each design meeting the SDC research team prepared a simmary oi the 
major points made during the meeting and fed this Infoxnatlon bacd^ to the 
design teems at the beginning of the subsequent session. 

III. RESGIffiS OP THE 13ESIGN WORK3HOB3 

The ideas that were developed by the two design teams are presented below. 

The results of the work with the Monroe Hlfi^h School counselors is presented 
firsts followed by that of the Sepulveaa counselors* 

A. RESUITS FROM MONROE 

1. Problem #l»4tenual Handling of Student Data 

Counselors report that too much time is spent on paper work and filing. It is 
difficult to record and retrieve information about students. There is also no 
effective coomunlcatlon system for transmission of student information among 
counselors and between the counseling office luid auxiliary services (registrar, 
welfare, attendance office, health office. Vice Principals, and work 
experience coordinator). 

a. Design Idea #1: Student Data System (SDS) 

Student Data Base Inputs include: 

. Elementary school cumulative folder 

. Secondary school cum 

. Attendance records 

. Record of contacts (parents, student, outside agencies, V.P. *s, 
health, etc . ) 
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. Health records 

. Pupil Personnel Infoxnatlon fom (PPI) 

. Honors, a\fsrds, activities in and ouc of school, work experience 
. Frogran card 
. Teachers 
• Coimselor's name 

. Record of special reports and con^jlimentary reports to parents 

. Report cards 
. Progress reports 

. Anecdotal data (cum, progress reports, contracts) 

. See person X when dealing with student 
. Post-high-school plans 
. Which A12 will graduate from other schools 

. Which A12*s will graduate from this scliool hut are located else\7here 
. Peinlts (language) 

. Foreign exchange 
. Religion 

. SocikJl Adjustaent (S*A«) transfer (in or out) 

. Reason for S. A. 

. Financial status 
. Report of Job contacts 
b. Categories of Output 

capability will be provided to call up any item, some sets of items 
such as program card, or any combination of items, any lists of 
students by any category such as: successful science majors; unsuccess 

ful science majors; students with 1, 2, 3> ••• fells; students 
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without P.B.5 candidate tot advanced placewntj 

exnerience students; kids short tor grade level; kids with ineoqpl^^ 
S^Ho^ graduation; aeadeaicaUy gifted; low index stud^; 

foreign exchS^bilingual; hi^ priority for counseling; G.PJl. 

Derived data^ l.e. p data not noznally found In the data base but vhlch 
can be derived from Ita 



a GPA 

• Underachiever 

• ^ Hbir meny credits 
da Use of System 

• Record of number of times each type of data used 
, System should be tailored to each counselor 



a Hardware: 



• • printer in office 

a a display console for each counselor with function keys 
. a quiet machines 

• a book of cums updated each month 

, . terminals for students— clerks in conference room 
. . terminals for auxiliary offices 
. . buttons for recurring questions 
sa security of data— confidentiality and safety 
2. Problem #2— Predictive Data for Decislon«Making 

There is a lack of Infonnatlon of a predictive nature for helping students 
decisions regarding educational and vocational plans a 

Design Idea #2: Prediction and Research System 

A general-purpose prediction system will be developed that will 
generate a prediction formula, and will apply the formula to student 
data and display the predictions a The system will provide data on 
variables that account for significant parts of the variance a 



o 
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The program will aak counselors or possibly students to define the 
variables that are to be predicted and vlU ask for list of potential 
Independent variables. Sene of the dependent variables that will be 
predicted are: GPA^ success In particular course^ success In college 

and vocational training;, potential dropouts. 

The counselors feel that background data should be sashed as 

a predictive variable. 

3. Koblem #3 

Too much counselor tine Is spent In preparing reports such bb progress reports^ 
D, Pall, U lists, etc. These procedures Involve making iq? lists, posting data, 
dieeklng lists, sending out reports, etc. 

Design Idea 

The following perfoxneuice reports will be automated: Report cards; 

progress reports (who requested reports) (quarter and final); special 
reports to parents; conpOLlmentary reports; D, Pall, U lists; reports 
to Industry for employee recoonendatlons (form letters); lists of 
falling athletes, falling seniors, whether failures of seniors will 
Interfere with graduation, what switches In majors are possible for 
falling seniors that would allow them to graduate; form letters to 
peuents of falling seniors; ?dsts of average stanlnes for each dass; 
possibly English, math, 6PA, hedth and attendance data. 

4 . Problem #f««Student Rrogramnlng 

Too much counselor time Is spent In progranmlng and schedule development, 
majors. 



Design Idea y/ 4 : 

Use computer to assist in preparation of master program. 

Automate student progranmlng and scheduling. 

Start eeurly In semester In preparation for next semester's master 
schedule. 

Given Inputs: 

• predicted enrollment 

. predicted nianber of teachers 



o 



sections In course 
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• teacher preference 

• teacher requlremestB 

• room requlremeots 

Get student choices on preference. 

Computer helps make master program that tries to optimize. 

Late in semester, students fill out mark sense cards that s^dule 
them into classeso 

In summer, get exception lists. When students come in at heglnning 
of next semester, iron out conflicts. 

Only deal with new students or those changing majors at the heglnning 
of the year. 

5. Problem #5 

Heavy student load, large amounts of derived work, etc. Interfere with 
counselors being able to see all of t h e ir students. 

Design Idea #9: 

Develop procedures for scheduling students automatically according to 
priorities. 

Design problem: Counselors do not want a scheduling routine because 

it would force them to make decisions farther in advance than they 
feel desirable. The problem of getting teachers to free the students 
would also interfere with operating iihe scheduling procedure successfully. 

6. Problem #6 

Counselors do not have enouc^ time to see edl of their students individually 
nor do they have enou^ time or Infomatlon to do much more than treat those 
students they do see in a routine and repetitive manner in "yie areas of Junior 
high and hig^ school course planning, vocational planning, and college p l a nnin g. 

Design Idea #6 

Automated interviews would probably conlnrlbute to solving a number of 
problems. A computer program will be developed that will allow counselors 
(^dio need not know how to program the computer) to develop their own 
automated interviews. These interviews are to be used by students 
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with or without the assistance of their counselor. The SDC staff, 
however, will develop the first set of automated interviews in the 
requested areas of: 

. Course progranming 

• Fostsecondary educational p la nnin g 
. Vocational planning 

The course progranming interview will help students naKe decisions 
regarding their choice of major sequences and changes in relation 
to interests, aptitudes, personality, school records, and possible 
future plans. 

The program should edlow the student to obtain names of the reqiiired 
courses and recommended electives. In addition, it should contain a 
"good" description of courses. 

Fostsecondary plans will be explored su(di Mi 

• Presentl!?g student with Infoxnatlon regarding future educational 
or occupational possibilities pending completion of his selected 
major sequence. 

. Question-answer system for specific occupations— schools and their 
entrance quirements, characteristics, alternate possibilities, 
and, as pertinent, costs, scholarships, location, size, etc. 

• Steps necessary to ^In admittance to selected choice, sending 
transcript, taking tests, applying for scholarships, making 
application, etc. 

The data base will Include sudi items as information from college blue 
book, Bzce data, school catalogs, occupational information, occupational 
outlook data, student data, predictive statistics. 

7. Problem ;r7 

There is a problem in monitoring the educational, vocati'^nal, and socieuL 
de\'‘elopment of all students. 

Deslf^n Idea 

Install a tracking and monitoring system which will follow student *s 
progress through Monroe In time, and monitor such things as: 



o 

ERIC 
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• Taking required courses. 

. Getting falling grades In course required for major sequence. 

• Taking Illegal course. 

• Esctended absence and tardii^ness. 

. Change In performance status: 

.. Multiple D*s, mis, U*s. 

• . Demotions, Accelerations, and ret jm to proper grade level 
. Potential dropouts . 

• Students who check out and why. 

• Stiident who must meet certain deadlines. 

8. Probl^^^® 

Counselors eacperlence the general problem of recalling at some future date 
Items they wish to remember. 

Deslpn Idea #6: 

4 

Allow counselor prerogative to request machine to remember certain 
Information and prompts. 

9. Problem il 9 

Counselors do not have the necessary infoimation to substantiate their 
recommendations to students; they must rely mainly on subjective judgments. 

Design Idea 

A foUoi7-up data system should be designed to: 

. Provide descriptive data on what has happened to students :ipon 
leaving Monroe: Number who went to junior college, college^ 

vocational-technical school; grades; dropouts; aimed services; 
salary; special-interest area; influence of high school; success 
in present endeavors. 

. Build follow-up data into prediction and researdi systm to 
enable student to base his choices on more reliable data. 
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Follow-up studies should be conducted on each graduate class more than 
one time* 

10* Problem #10 

How to reallocate counselor's time with the addition of computer assistance. 

Design Idea #10: 

Provide teachers with orientation of counseling service, and spend more 
time with teachers. Increase Infomation exchange with teachers 
other auxiliary service personnel, and train teachers to Interpret student 
data. teachers on case conferences, and thus release counselors 

from supervisory role. Have counselors available before school, during 
nutrition break, lunch, and after school. Spend more time finding out 
information available from local industry. Have work-eaqperience 
coordinator more closely aligned to counseling office. Improve articu- 
lation problem between hi^ school and future schoc ng or work plans. 
Provide for more special group counseling; field trxps to local industry 
by counselors students; euid a closer working relationship between 
hi^ schix>l and Junior high counselors. 

B. RESUISTS FROM SEFULVEDH 

1, Problem #1 

Ability grouping is a time-consuming task for the counselor. Students are grouped 
into one of five categories (above average— 35-^0 students; average— 40; below 
average— 30 ; markedly below average— 25; low index— 20) with class limits set 
according to the group type. For B7*s this is done on the basis of: 

, IQ (California Test of Mental Maturity) 

• Reading con 5 )rehension and arithmetic fu ndame ntals of California Achievement 
Test. 

. Teacher ratings for reading and arithmetic. 

For other grades, additional indices are used such as ic^rks, teacher recommenda- 
tions, present groupings, and avEdlability of electives* 

Design Idea #1: 

Head counselor will sort pupils into five groups using given data. A 
pre'iiction model will be generated to simulate the counselor's predic- 
tions. A cong«rison will then be made of the counselor's predictions 
the simulated prediction to determine the validity of the model. 
Changes to the model will be made according to teacher Jud^nents and 
necessary regrouping. 
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2. Problem ^ 

Grade counselors have the Job of assigning pupils to rea^ng Improvement 
(pupils with average ability but low reading achievement), based on: 

. Basic Reading 

. « Total index stanine below average 
.. Reading comprehensive stanine equal to one 
. • Teacher reccmmendation of "nonreader” is considered 
. . A low mark in English after B7 ie also considered* 

. Reading Improvement 

.. Teacher recommendations 

• • Significant difference (min* 15 pts • ) between language-nonlanguage 
CTOM in the average range 

.. Significant difference (2 stanine min. diff.) between total index 
stanine and reading Index stanine. 

One i^l>i presented was to compeure A 6 marks in reading and arithmetic and the 
teacher *s recommendation. 

Design Idea 

Same as Design Idea #1, but excluding pupils who have already taken 
the course. 

3 . Problem #3 

Due to the time spent on paper work and filing, it is difficult to r^ord and 
retrieve information about students. There is also the lack of an effective 
communication system for tranamiasion of atudent infomation among counaelnrs 
and between the counseling office and auxiliary services (registrar, child wel- 
fare, attendance office, health office. Vice Principals, and work eaq?erience 

coordinator). 

Design Idea #3: Student Data System (SDS) 

a. Student Data Base Inputs 



• Elementary school cumulative folder 

• Secondary school cumulative folder 
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, AttendEince records 

. Health records— pupils with significant defects 

. Record of contacts (parents.* student, outside agencies, V.F.‘s, 
health, etc.) including record of interview card 

. Pi:qpll Personnel Infbxnation Fozm 

. Honors (3 semesters without U), awards, activities in and out 
of school 

. Program card 

. Teachers 

. Counselor's name 

. Record of special reports and complimentary reports to parents 
. Report cards 
. Progress reports 
. Post-hlgh-Gchool plans 
. Religion 

. Social adj\istment transfer (in or out), reason 
. Tentative high school major sequence made in Ed. guidance unit 
. Financial status 
. thiisort card 
. Test data on cum 
. Educational Guidance Record 
b. Categories of Output 

capability wiJ.1 be provided to call up any items, any lists of 
students by any category such as: 

. Group pupil is in 

. v/hlch groups have vacancies 
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. D, Fall, U pupils 
. Gifted pupils 
• Average students^ underage 

. Scholersiiip and citizenship lists— 3-5 GPA and 7 E»s (every 
semester for every pupil) 

, Pupils vith no record of interview card 

, Elective idjans for next semester 

k. Problem 

Monitoring the educational^ vocational, and social development of all pupils. 
Design Idea #4: 

1 a tracking and monitoring system that will follow pupils* 
progress through Sepulveda in time: 

• Keeping tradk of deficiencies aue to failures 

. Tdentifylng negative and positive grade changes 

• Sequencing problems— industrial arts, language— based on English 
marks unless parents insist, typing, homemaking 

• Eligibility problems 

Review candidates for algebra (test scores from algebra 
prognosis, supplementary data, total index, arithmetic 
stanlne, 10 we^ mark in math) 

• Identifying "nonexiaorlng pupils” v 

• Minimize chance of repeated course with teacdier who has 
previously failed pupils 

. Correlation between attendance and poor grades 
5 , Problem #5 

Too much counselor time is spent preparing areports, i.e., progress reports, D, 
IWl, U lists, etc. These proced\n?es involve making up lists, posting data, 
cheeking lists, sending out reports, etc. 



« 
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Design Idea 

The following performance reports will be automated: report cards 

(quarter and final); progress reports (who requested report); special 
report to parents; con^lementary reports; D, Eall> U lists; over-age 
and under-age p\;gplls; marking survey for teachers; and distribution of 
teacher *s grades (implications for assessing marks/ability level). 

Iferent must get notice before final report card if pupil gets an P. 

6. Problem 

The construction of the master program consists primarily of a large volume of 
routine data processing. 

Design Idea #6: 

The computer will be able to assist in construction of the master program 
by automating certedn of the routine data processing functions. All 
courses except math, English, and soclc^. studies will be programmed by 
the counseling staff. Math, English, and social studies will be fit 
into the master schedule using such Inputs as estimated enrollment, 
teacher preferences, etc. 

7. Problem #r 

Communication of information among counselors and between counseling office and 
auxiliary services such as Vice Princi p al, Registrar, health service, child 
welf&re, and attendance officer, probation department, clinics, private doctors, 
social agencies. Bureau of Census, etc*> is weak or nonexistent. 

Design Idea #T: 

. Compile all remedial actions taken by referral people. The offices 
in the school might use mark sense cards, which describe by coding 
the nature of the contact and the action taken. 

. Compile reports for outside agencies mentioned above including 
specific test data and remedial actions taken by schools, etc. 

3. Problem "Q 



It is desirable to predict high school performance, postsecondary education, 
etc., based on junior high performance indicies, in order to enable pupils to 
base their chances on more reliable data and to provide the counselors ^rlth 
accurate information on what happens to their pupils. 
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DeslgD Idea ,'-8: 

A prediction system will be developed that will predict: 



• Hic^ school perfoxnance 

. Frequency of hig^ school major sequence changes (^ch area, extent, 
nature, idien) 



Conparison of a 6 marks with B7 and A7 marks 

Conroarison of how Sepulveda algebra marks relate to Monroe geometry 
grades vs how Monroe algebra grades relate to geometry grades. 

FOllow-up below-average, low index, educationally mentally 
pupils at MOnroe to decide if these pupils mig^it not more proWtably 
pursue their hi^ school career at another school; determine ^t 
Junior hi^ school and hig^ school can do to Improve progress. 



9. Problem #9 

CounselorB flo not have enoujji time to see aU of their rtufl^t. 

nor to they have enouc^ time or Infoinatlon to to much more than treat those 

students to see In a routine and repetitive manner la the 

hl^ and hi^ school course planning, vocational p l a nning , and college planning. 



Design Idea #9: 

Automated interviews would probably contribute to solving a number of 
problems. A program wiU be developed that conducts di^g^ or auto- 
mated interview, or retrieves pertinent information for tewhers »d 
individual pupils. The system will permit nonprogrammers to construct 
their own automated dialoggoe or interviews. 



Examples of likely interviews are: 

• Interview to assist a p^ll in deciding whether or not he sho^ 
take algebra in Junior hig^i school considering his hig^i school 
major sequence preference, the kin d of college he pl£ii8 to attend, 

etc. 

• Interviews that inform the student about coUego entrance require- 
ments, costs, etc. 

. Interviews that use a student's self -description (interests and 
abilities) Information from the student data base to suggest 
likely vocational plans: 
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. . types of Jobs that relate to certain majors 
. . classifications of Jobs pupil night be suited for 
. Source information might include 
. . Job Eeonlly Series 

. . Courses related to Industrial Education put out by 
Los Angeles City Schools. 
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PART U 

THE 80raWAKE FORMUIATION AMD DESICgf 



Our Interest In designing a man-machine system that would, incorporate humanistic 
vaXues led us to approach the formulation problem from a sosiewhat different 
direction than we mf.ght have taken had we been concerned only with Implementing 
the original design requirements with economy^ efficiency, emd dispatch. Before 
detailed formulation could begin, it was necessary for us to see if we could 
develop emother set of requirements: conditions for cuBsuring that the system 

would be humaxiistlcally oriented. Ws felt that even if these conditions could 
not be specified with as fine precision as the design requirements, including 
them in our before fonnulatlon began would Increase the probability of 

producing a system that respected humanistic values. CShapter 3 discusses our 
atteoQrts to specify our hunanlstlc requirements. Chapter 6 outlines major 
aspects of the conqputer software systems, i^ppendlx G describes the la n g ua ge 
and the system in greater detail and indicates at points how some of our 
humanistic concerns were Incorporated in the system. 
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CHAPTER 5* 

Sa-IE HUMAKISTIC COMSIDERATIOWS 



I. THE COMSIDERATION OF HUMAOTISTIC VAEDES IN PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

In cur search for conditions tlu:t would assure a humanistic orientation in the 
program system^ the first step was to attempt to answer the question: Is it 

possible to design a computer program system that is humanistically oriented? 

Our ansiTer^ based on loglccO. and p>Mosophical analysis^ zuther than hard 
empirical data, was a qualified "y^? ' I't is possible, we decided, but not 

possible for all systems. 

II. THOUGHTS ON THE POSSIBILITY OF HUMAMISTIC MAN-MACHHIE SYSTEMS 

The inclusion or use of conqniters and con^ter programs in a system that deals 
with human beings does not, in Itself, dehumanize the system. In fact, computers 
and computer programs are tools that can be used to enhance human values in 
systems— if one wants them to. Computers and programs are constructed and 
controlled by men. Their design and use, therefore, will reflect the attitudes 
and values of men. If those attitudes and values are himianlstlc, the system 
may be; if they are not, the system will not be except by accident. 

A look at the history of conqputer systems and man-machine systems does not 
provide us with any nice examples of humanistic systems that would, as special 
cases, prove the possibility. In fact, some persons might argue that no computer 
system to date has given one scintilla of evidence to support any faith in the 
possibility of humanistic man-machine systems. They may be right. However, to 
our knowledge, very few, if any, man-machine systems have been designed with 
the enhancement of humanistic values as a prime objective or uncompromisable 
requirement. Rather, they have been designed to satisfy objectives such as 

bureaucratic expediency, monltary profit-making, cost-saving efficiency, or some 
combination of such goals. Purtheimore, many of the largest computer-based 
systems have been developed to realize goals that are themselves anti -humanistic. 
(However necessary they may be for the realization of other values, systems 
that are dedicated to the detection and destruction of enemy personnel are not 
humanistic and cannot be made humanistic.) 

A. T\-JO PRIMARY RULES FOR HUMANISM IN MAN-MACHINE SYSTEMS 

Our thinking led mb to two primary rules: 

1. The system shall exist for the convenience of— and to fulfill the 
needs of— the users of the system; cuid 

2. The system must be respectful of the humanity of those who are 
processed by the system. 
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The order Is not meant to Imply any priority of these points* It vas dlctat^ 
by the ftict that all systems have users; not eOl systems process people. And, 
of course, with some systems, the users and the "used” are one and the same. 

If the system processes people, the second point Is more Important than the 
first. That Is, If a conflict arises between the needs of the users and respect 
for the humanity of those who are processed, and It cannot be resolved In favor 
of the latter, the system will lose human value. (It may be necessary and even 
desirable that a painfully Injured person undergo a lengthy Interrogation before 
hospital treatment can begin; however, such a hospital processing sys tem I s less 
humeuilstlc than an otherwise equivalent one that treats the patient promptly. ; 

Iflthln our counseling system. In most subsystems except the Interview, the 
counselor is the user and the student is the one processed. In the case of the 
Interview, the strident is both the user and the pereon processed. 

Clearly, In our system, the counselor is the primary user and so, to satisfy the 
requirements of our first condition, we must fulfill the needs of the counselor; 
however. In order to avoid violating the second condition, we must never be 
disrespectful of the humanity of the student. 

The rest of this chapter will be devoted to considerations relating to the 
satisfaction of both rules. 

B. THB USER'S NEEDS 

We have already Indicated how one can work toward user satisfaction In system 
development by way of Involvement of the user In system design. However, there 
are some specific things that one shoi’ld try to do for the user that he may not 

even think to ask for. 

1. Responsiveness 

a. Responsiveness In Time 

(1) If the user requests that the conrmiter system perfom some task 
for (a.g., retrieve some data) the request should be satisfied 
rapidly. He should get prompt action In response to his request. 

(2) If the user feels the need to cogitate, muse, consider, or other- 
wise waste time between commands to the system, the system should 
not bother him with importunate requests for action. 

This combination of prompt response and patience implies a time-shared 
system, for obvious econoolc x^sons. 
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b. Responsiveness to Individual Differences 
(l) Errors 

Different people react differently to computerized systems. Some 
nersons even make mistakes \ising computers. The system designer 
who is interested in constructing humanistic systems 
"Anyone who can’t follow the rules deserves what he gets! Rather, 
he tries to anticipate human "errors” (failures to do things in 
those ways that would lead to greatest efficiency in computer 
terns) and devises the system in s\ich a way as to maximize the 
probability that the \iser gets what he want^, rather than what he 

"deserves . " 

Computer systems can, of course, be designed to detect mny classes 
of "erroneous" or "iUegal" inputs supplied by h^n l^el^s. 
programs are so constructed. An "erroneous or Illegal input o 
a computerTystem is one that the system cannot understand or can- 
not interpret unambiguously. The important consideration in 
designing a system that handles "errors" humanistically or non- 
humanistically is what the system does when it comes across an 
"error." Many computer systems "re;)ect" the requests or jobs of 
users who make mistakes or "errors." A humanistic system w^d, 
we think, be one that would tell the user that it did not undw- 
stand, what it did not understand, and if possible and appropriate, 
suggest how the user might rephrase his request so that the system 
could understand it. And it would be patient while the user tried 
to fi,n^ language that the system could handle. 

What we ask for here is a sort of humility in the system. The 
system designer should feel that even if the users do not under- 
stand his system, they are not necessarily subhuman. Erring, 
after all, is human; and frequently made errors are particularly 

human. 



(2) Ease of iiee 

Some persons take more reeidily than others to expressing their 
desires in languages that are "comfortable" for computers. How- 
ever, no reasonable man would wish that a priesthood should be set 
up in his discipline which would exhalt the caballsts who speak 
well to computers, and cast down the people who do not. 

So, the language that the program requires one to use in communicating 
with the system should not be a terribly esoteric, specialized one, 
but rather an easy to learn, easy to use language. Ideally, it 
should be the mother-tongue of the user. But computer technology 
is not up to that yet and that is the failing of computers and 
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computer technologists > not computer (or potential) users. Many 
so-called user-oriented languages exist today, but they are almost 
exclusively designed for the very sophisticated and specialized 
user. 

However, even among those vho are comfortable with computers and 
computer languages, there exist differences of opinions about 
which is the best language to use. The conscientious designer of 
humanistic systems will retcognlze this fact and uncritically make 
allowance for it. That ±n, he may have produced the best language 
even for, say, counseling, but there will still be people who do 
not like it and would wish it otherwise. A truly humanistic system 
should suffer fools cp.adly and permit the user to make changes in 
the language. However, the cha^s should apply only to the 
changer; those who like the prevailing language, or their own 
specified variant, should not be affected by another user's desires. 

2. "Open-Endedness ** 

Experience with using a system usually leads to suggestions for additions to or 
changes in the system. Uhless the system has been designed with this expectation 
in mind, system modification may be very difficult. Consequently, the humanis- 
tically designed system »hould be "open-ended" and easily modified so that users' 
desires for change can be readily implemented. 

C. BESFECT FOR THOSE WHO ARE PROCESSED 

One unfortunate aspect of nonhumanlstlc use of compute^' systems is that often 
the user himself is not the one who is harmed; the damage may be to those persons 
to whom the program is applied— those who are processed by the system. Some of 
ths more serious problems that arise with respect to processing people with 
computer systems are: privacy of personal data; the misuse of prediction systems; 
alienation. 

1. The Problem of Privacy 

Although most people would probably agree that an individual has a right to 
privacy of personal data, it is clear that such rights are very often violated 
or not respected. There are many situations in which we are forced, even by 
law, to reveal personal data about ourselves whether we want to or not. For 
example, when we are in public school, when we pay our Income taxes, or even 
when we move from one address to another, we must give certain Infonnatlon to 
public agencies or suffer penalties. If we usume, therefore, that the indi- 
vidual does not have the right to withhold information, a humanistic orientation 
would demand that personal information taken trom him not be used in ways Intended 
to damage him. There are currently few ways that the law can provide this 
guarantee. Those laws which are intended to preserve some measure of privacy of 
personal data have repeatedly been proven Inadequate in prsictlce. Generally, a 
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pwiff in 

definition of damage is so agu iibel or alcmder* Laws concerning 

no%»ctlon u»l.S6 the Inforeat^n 
iSSvldilL is false, hut it is obvious that real dsnaee can 
result^ven if the information disclosed is true. 

Technoloey also faUs to provide a c^l^ 

"rr^“SJSl^ ?n“l^ ^a^’Sfes huf if ^ knows the combination, or ^ 
T^Tot J^SnSogy can’prevent that person frc» using the system. 

2, Srr^ Radical Recomaendations 

M««iv It IS impractical to include as a system requirement the revocatlra 
QltBXxyp xt IB iinp T-i- -to tminh AAfiier 'to OTODOse system reqiiiireinents that 

of many e^ti^ tSSrts V iJ^ to 

recommendations to reduce somewhat 

the problem of privacy: 

ae The Right of Access 

We recommend that if a^ dossier or information fae is to be kept on 
any person, that person should be notified of the existenc 
dossier and be allowed access to it at wille 

be The Right of Knowledge of Source 

we recommend that the subject of a dossier have the 

source of any information included in hie fUe, and that such source 

be recorded with the information. 

c. The Right of Review, Refutation, and Appeal 

we reconmmnd that the person who is the 
Mrmitted to review and refute any Information 

Sat his refutation be included as an integral part of the dossier, 
and that appeal mechanisms be instituted for the deletion or change 

of information in the dossier. 

d. The Right of Approval of Dissemination 

We recommsnd that ths subject of a dossier have the right to approve 
(or veto) the transfer of information from his file to other agencies, 

persons, or files. 

In cases in which the dossier is, or is imagined to ta, 

individual, these recommended S^Amendments 

well-known rights denied generally from Articles IV, V, ana vi 
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to the Constitution of the Uhlted States of America: the right to be Informed 
of the nature and cause of the accusation; the right to be confronted with one's 
accusers; the right to rebut and appeal the charge; the right to refuse to be a 
witness against oneself. 

3. Problems Relating to Prediction 

Computer systems that process persons can often be used to generate predictions 
about their subjects, and computer-generated predictions can be of great value 
to system users and even to the processed person. However, there are some 
dangers involved. 

One danger is that too much reliance may be placed on statistical prediction. 

Too often formulas are accepted and used as though they were Gk)d-glven lavs. 

A predicted probability of graduation of .9^ for Tommy Jones does not, of 
course, mean that Tommy will graduate. It means only that in a large sample 
of students who share some specified characteristics with Tommy, a certain 
percentage, namely 93 percent, is expected to graduate. But all too often 
people who know this fact, and know that Tommy is a unique person, behave as 
though the prediction were absolute truth. 

Counselors often use statistical predictions to direct students to follow 
courses of custion that lead to the fulfillment of tlie predictions. In such 
cases, false prediction models can become valid with the passage of time. 

The automation of fluch procedures is not an improvement. 

4. The Problem of Alienation 

Many persons do not like being processed by computer systems. Although their 
recmons are often irrational, there are good reasons for objection in many 
cases. Computer systems very often treat the persons they process as though 
they were numbers or objects. The system may require that things be done in 
complicated and unnatural ways in order to satisfy the needs of the computer. 

They often greatly decrease the possibilities for contact between the processed 
person and persons in the system. Responsibility for evaluation and decision 
making may be passed to a program to which extenuating circumstances cannot be 
exi^alned. 

It seems very likely that some of these problems could be alleviated by Involving 
representatives of the population to be processed In the design of the system. 
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CHAPTER 6. 

THE COMPUIER SOFTWARE SYSTEM 



I. TTRRTffW OP THE SYSTEM 

The program system has been designed and formulated for on-line use In a 
time-sharing system. (Prototype components have been programmed for the SDC 
Q-32 time-sharing system and subsequent forms vlU be written for SDC's 3o0 
time-sharing system.) The counselor will counrunlcate with the system through 
a teletype (or electric typewriter) €uid during the moments that he Is not using 
the conputer, other counselors and other users ’’ll! be running their program?^. 
Although the ciistomary mode of Input and output will be a keyboard device^ card 
readers and line printers will be used for bulk Input and output when the user 
so desires or specifies. 

The system Is designed to be maximally responsive. User requests will be 
answered as rapidly as possible (usually ’’Immediately*') and any detectable 
errors In liputs will be reported to the \iser at the time of liput so that the 
liputs my be corrected and re-entered without delay. 

It Is convenient to think of the Initial version of the system as consisting of 
ten modules or parts. 

II, SYSTEM FEATURES 

A. mSA DESCRnriOH 

The system will set up data bases of Items as named and described by the user, 

«ns new Items may be named, described cuid Eidded to existing data bases con- 
structed by the system. The actual structure of a data base Is of no concern 
to the user. He need not bother with the absolute or even the relative loca- 
tions of any of the Items and nay, therefore. Imagine the data base to be 
structured In any form suiting his habits of thought. Hbwever, the user must 
concern himself to some extent with the nature of the Items. He must name them 
so that he can refer to them In storage, retrieval and other kinds of statements. 
He must also tell the system what kind of data to expect (as letters or nunibers), 
and may wish to Impose certain further conditions on the nature of the data to 
facilitate quality checks of input data by the system. 

B. DATA RETRIEVAL 

A data retrieval statement Is a request for data to be retrieved from the data 
base. With It the counselor specifies the data desired and the population of 
students when records should be searched. Such requests may be made either 
from the teletype keyboard or by card Input. The retrieved data mny be output 
on either the teletype or the high-speed printer. Counselors will use retrieval 
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statements to inspect data in the student date base, ^ in conjunction with 
calculation functions and form descriptions (see Sections D and T), to prepare 
reports such sib report csn^ds^ D-Flail*U lists^ etc* 



C. DATA STORAGE 

Data storage statenents are used to prepare the program for the li®ut of data 
into the data base. They specify the student populaUon and name the items to 
he stored. Once a data storage statement has been made, the program is rea^ 
to receive data. Input data wiU be checked against the item descriptions in 
the data base description (Section A) and faulty itjputs viU be reported. 
Storage statements me^ refer to input fones (Section D) to facilitate the input 

of the Isurge volumes of date. 



D. INHJT AHD OOTPUT FORMS 

At certain times it will be necessary to read in or print out large «»o^ts of 
date using certeln prespecified formats* Some cases of ihput are: Initiu 

loading of the date base from cards j recording students* marks for the 15 th 
we^ progress reports) teachers* recommendations of candidates for reading 
classes* Some output eaainrples are: progress reports; program cards; the total 

cum* 



1. Inmt Forms 

If date are to be yead into the date base from cards, it is necessary that the 
program know what date are on the cards and where each item of date occurs on 
the card* This information is suppUed to the program by an input form descrip- 
tion* Once an input form has been described and named, it may be called upon 
by name at any time without being redefined* Statements within an input form 
description are used to: identify card field ranges; specify data base items 

to be loaded from cards; name the form* Input form names may be used within 
date storage statements* 

2* Output Forma 

Output form descriptions tell the program what Information is to be printed, 
where it should be positioned on the page, and the name of the form* Output 
form neunes may be used within date retrieval statements to produce reports* 

E* DEFINE STATEMENTS 

A define statement is a means whereby the user may make certain kinds of changes 
in the language in order to sin®lify frequently used eacpressions, to satisfy 
idiosyncratic desires, or to make the language more English-like (and hence, 
easier to teach and use)* It is simply a string-substitution device and yet, 
because of the peculiar structure of the basic language, it can make a great 
contribution to ease of use* 
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F. CAXC!ULATIQN BOUTINBS 

The counselor will be able to use the computer to perfom arithmetic and logical 
operations on data In the data base, or as a very powerful "desk calculator." 
Calculation phrases may be used within retrieval statements to produce "derived" 
data. 

G. PREDICTION ROUTINES 

BEurt of a counselor's Job Is anticipating what uilght or might not happen to his 
students at some future time. This, of co\irse. Is a prediction problem. How- 
eve not all counselors are \,ell versed In prediction and statistics. Prediction 
routines are provided to satisfy the needs of those counselors who do not remember 
their statistics courses, as well qm for those who do. In order to predict, it 
Is only necessary that the user specify the criterion variable, the predictor 
variables, and a population. A prediction formula will then be computed and 
retained for later use. Prediction formulas may be called upon by name for 
application to Individual students. 

H. TRACKING AND MONITORING 

Tracking and monitoring Is a special case of retrieval. In general, these 
routines will be used for Infomatlon about situations which (l) are of low 
frequency of occurrence, (2) have potentially serious consequences, and (3) may 
pass \umotlced until they result In disaster for a student. A tracking and 
monitoring statement la, baslccdly, a retrieval statement which continues to 
remain In force until It Is deleted. Any time the:re are data satisfying the 
retrieval request, they will bo reported automatically. 

I. REMINDER SECRETAHI 

The reminder secretcuy routine pemlts the counselor to store messages to be 
typed out for him at a later time of his choosing. 

J. AUTCMATED "INPERVIET^" 

Automated "Interviews" for student use will be developed within the PLANIT 
(Prograsnlng LANg uage for ^teractlve Teaching) system.^ Because the number of 
teinnlnals at each school will be small7 few students can be accommodated and 
consequently the use of the Interviews vi.li be experimental only. Two Interviews 
are currently being formulated: An Interview to assist a student In the explora- 

tion of vocational Infomatlon; and an Interview to assist a student In the 
selection of a college. 



^elngold, S. L., cuid Frye, C. H. User's guide to PLANIT. 
TM-3055/000/01* October 17 , 1966. 214 pp. 



SDC document 
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HiANIT will also be used to prepare individualized letters or reports for 
stiidents. Because this use does not require student inteXv^ctlon at a terminal^ 
it will not be restricted to ej^rlmental ex^ormtlons. One application of 
PLABIT to the preparation of IndlvldualizeC. letters bas been xoxnulated: a 
letter that gives an 8th-grade student Inl ocnatlon that can help him mske a 
decision about taking algebra in the 9th grade. Some examples of the output 
of a first draft of this program are given in Appendix H. 



o 

ERIC 

^ — 
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PART III 

TOWARD A MDBS miMAMlSTIC APFBDASH 



HOW can humanistic values he Included in the desl^ 

This ouestlon is one that has assumed increasing importance to *5? 

Directorate's Education and Training staff presenrtty enga^ in the 
testo ^a sS!»chine counseling system. In the design ot the 
orolect stsrff has come more and more to see its conceni centers ^ 

Sloctives* One is to find ways to make school counseling mow humanized, 
tte ^cmSSSer! if possibl^ as one of numerous i^ans to that 
second is to develop procedures or processes for ®yst^ tosign, dev^^ron 
^ ^Lantation thSt are humanistically esrientode 
soma of tha idecuB pursued by this pro^ct as a result of our c 
latter objective. 

It is difficult to define in msaningfhl terms the 

central to tha idea is the notion that procedures will be ttot make 

the central in the system. It is not enou^ to say that schoc^s are, in 

^ arSemselves, humsnlstic institutions designed to ^^^e eduMt^ ^ 
aetsulturation to the students. It is not enou^ to say that we care about 
rtud^ It is too e~y to say that we ere 
tfibh the nrowth of the student and let it go at that. If the word humani 
ia to have real meaning in our work with schools, we must find wtual procedures 
tL^d^^^act, pS^rsons into the center of this design and development 

process. This is not an easy goal to achieve. 

One attempt in this direction was to include S!n- 

part of the design team for the current project (see Part I, Chapter 4). We felt 
by involving the counselors In the design process we would produw a system 
SHt wLuS?te? met their needs rather than solely those ^t we, the researchers 

might anticipate. One concern, however, was that ^ •hVjelr 

lack of knowledge about computers stand in the w^ 
ideas and defer to the ideas of the researchers. In ortor - 

participation, a consultant from the National Training Laboratoi^-Dr. Ger^d 
Sd^-Stended most of the meetings with the hi^ echoed 

his attention on facilitating the communication process during the desl^ work, 
we vas effective in keeping the group from freuituring, in increasing the in- 

^ of eU the mei^ers, «»d in etreugthenlug the group 

process. 

The design ideas that emerged from these sessions were identified as the product 
of the total design team rather than those of the System Development Corporation 
researchers, or of the counselors. Moreover, a strong group feel^ develops 
between the counselors and the researchers, opening the door for future innovation 
and acceptance of these Innovations at the school. 
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Gradually, however, the ataff, in laying out the 

the design ideas, cane to be increasingly disenchanted with tte orientation 
of the s^ten. It becane clear that the design ideas ^ primarily orlenM^ 
+ft uavs In which the computer night be used to assist the counselor. Little 
^Ssis^^aced the cou^gog ^e the^ ^ 

fwndi tme to help students-or on discover!^ jitter the 
nd^ even be detrimental to the interests of the student. 
weM headed toward developing a nan-machine system that would have more of the 

characteristics of a machine than of a person. 

m BW one opportunity to actively rwwient the syetem at the echooi. The 
research st«T aecided to explore the poesihUity of havi^ the c«m^o» 
trained in group-counseling techniqjies. He t<d.d them that “ 

they uere mOT. comfortable working with students in a counseling 
they might use the cooq^uter as one means to ^In free time to he wilto etuden 
rather then possibly becoming more lanersed in data manipulation. 

Another opportunity to explore these ideas further came la the f«» of «“ 
invitation ffom the Ifoiversity of Cellfomia at Los Angeles to participate in 
a graduate class on moral and ethical considerations In 
The following chapters outline these later considerations— the Inltlmlon of 
group-counseling, and the eatperience with a graduate class In counseling. 
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CHAPTER 7* 

THE INITIATION OF GROUP COUNSELING 



A separate meeting vas sch e duled with the counselors at ea^ of the schoo 
discusp our dissatisfaction with the direction the proposed system seemed to 
taking. We talked about our concern that little thou^t ^ 

the counselors mi^t spend more time in direct interaction with students.^ We 
discussed with than the notion that group counseli^ mie^t be one ^ 
students into a more honest confrontation witix their problans sad permit the 
to see more students during the time available. 

The hi^ school counselors were agreeable to the idea. They were f 
devote two hours a wedr to a training program, and even suggested a “ 

the district who was eaqperienced in training counselors in groi® technlq.ue. 

SL person was contacted and given permission by the ^strict to ^ 

necessary time for the training sessions. For the past semester, ^12 of 
^ U^school counselors have been in a training program, and 9 of thae have 

fonned groups of their own. 

The Junior biA school counselors^ however, were not favorable to the idea of 
group counseling. They seemed to feel that the technigiw would focus ^inly 
on the student *8 personal problems and degenerate into discus^on of tte 
student’s dissatisfaction with the school and his teachers. Their 
was that their position, as school counselors, was to handle only e^cational 
and vocational problems, not personal ones. Further, they felt that, gi^n 
additional time, they would prefer individual counseling to group co^seli^. 

As has been our position on these types of matters, we respected their decision. 



Most of the school counselors ylao formed a group selected approximately 
ten students who were on the same grade level but othenfise heterogeneous (one 
counselor selected students who were discipline problems). The groups were 
scheduled to meet once a week, during a different class period each we^ to 

the loss of class time for one particular subject. Prior contact hM 
been made with the respective teachers to solicit their cooperation in excusing 

their students. 



Each counaelor waa respwisible for taping each of his group 

with the Minn of the stuaents. The counaelora met weekly with the trainer 
Mr. Philip Lewis, for a two-hour training session. At that time several 
selors would play back seffnents of their tapes for the other counselors and ^ 
trainer to listen to. The trainer demonstrated counseling techniques by call^ 
the counselors* attention to points in the sessions where the counselors could 
have been either more active or more effective in their responses. For exanple, 
in the early sessions, counselors were reluctant to interrupt the group to make 
any response. Mr. Lewis pointed this out and suggested that the counselors 
confront the students with hypotheses about what was going on. 
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In this case, he pointed out that the counselors didn't need to worry about 
being wrong because the students would correct them* These suggestions and 
reactions weire always thrown out as hypotheses by Mr. Lewis and the counselors 
discussed their reactions as a group. 



Many feelings were brought up in the counselor-stuident group sessions: 
students' feelings about dress codes; their resentment about not being allowed 
to smoke; their annoyance at being told they can set up clubs to debate contro- 
versial issues and then not being allowed to; their feeling that the school 
leader is less severely punished than the "problem" student; their contempt 
for the teekiher who urges independent expression of thought, yet grades the 
student on how closely the student's opinion corresponds to his own; their 
hostility toward the teswher who encloses a fail notice in a birthday card, 
their feeling that problems at home affect their performance at school; and, 
more mundanely, their reluctance to have data processing machines select their 

teachers^ 



In sum, allowing the student to vent his emotions was beneficial in two ways: 

The student tends to view the school more favorably for giving him a chance to 
express Ms views; there was definitely a feeling that finally "somebody will 
listen to what I have to say." Jurther, the students are less apt to make 
their own rules when they can express their views. These views are often the 
very ones that cause trouble at the school because the students feel the 
lack of equity in school rules, and make their own* This eventually gets them 
into trouble with the school authorities and only increases their deepening 
sense of alienation toward the school. This chance to air these views opens 
them to the opinions of others and makes them aware of the other side's position. 



Probably the most positive impression gained from observing these sessions is 
the desire to continue the groups next semesttT — a feeling expressed both by 
the students and the counselors. Additionally, several teachers hi^ve expressed 
the desire to participate in the groups. This reaction has most frequently 
come from teachers who have noticed positive changes in students who had pre- 
viously given them trouble in class* As these changes have become apparent, 
teachers have been more positive about communication counselors, and 

cooperating in releasing students from class for the sessions. 



Thus, the groups have served to decrease one of the prime problems counselors 
have had to contend with, that of being regarded as second-class citizens in 
the school. There seems to be a much more positive acceptance that "real" 
counseling can ease the problems that teachers encounter with students. 



The group counseling sessions will be resumed next semester and it is our hope 
that cert€dn of the impllcatione discussed above can be confirmed by more 
quantifiable methods. 
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CHAPTER 8. 



AN ETHICAL AND M3RAL ANALYSIS OF THE DESKSN FOR A MAN-^HINB 
CCDNSELINO SYSTEM: REACTIONS BY A UCLA GRADUATE CLASS 

IN COUNSELING 



The project staff viewe its involvement vlth the University of cmfomte at 
Los Angeles class in moral and ethical consiaerations to counseli^ as one 
attm^to include humanistic values into the design of th( ^-n^hlne 

system. The intent of this chapter is to share the i^ue of having 

an outs^ Inference group critically analyse a eys^ ^ an ^ 

mral standpoint beftwe the design is actually developed, a^ to » 

procedure hy^whlch ue iiave tried to insure the inclusion of humanistic values 
in the process of system change, planning, and aavelopimnt. 



In particular, this chapter discusses three main points; our reasons for 

deciding to participate lu the conduct of the course; how the 

ductS; and the reactions of the class toward various aspects of the counseling 

system as originally designed. 



I. BBASOIE TOR PABTlCIBmiOH IS THE CLASS 



The basic factor in our decision to participate in the class vm the occasion 
It provided our staff to function in the dual role of teacher/facilitator and 

learner. 



First, as learners, ve vere interested in exposing our design iueas wO reactions 
from menibers of the academic community. It vas our premise that syste^ are 
developed within the value-framework of the people who develop them: There is 
nothing inherent in the computer itself that makes it a tool of . 

alienation. For example, the counselors l the schools and the System ^velopment 
Corporation staff worked together as a team to design a system that would fit 
the needs of these two particular schools; thus the moral and ethical consi^ra- 
tlons that went into the design were those eaqpressed by the school ^rsonne an 
by our staff. Critics of this approach felt that the design contributions o 
people in the field would be less than ideally valuable, since their perceptions 
of counseling have been influenced by an operating school system that is far 
from perfect. They felt that the system design would have been more optimal in 
terms of current counseling theory if it had incorporated the opinions of 
academicians in the field. We were, therefore, will in g to place ourselves in 
the role of learner, with the hope that the class members would bring their 
knowledge of counseling, and specifically their moral and ethical considerations, 
to bear on our design. We, in turn, could bring back these ideas to the coun- 
selors for their consideration and, along with the counselors, form an increased 
consciousness of the problems inherent in the system. 



I 
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Secondly, in the role of tecusher/r^icUltator, m vere concerned with increasing 
the counseling community's awareness of the changes that are taking place in 
counseling with the advent of the computer, as well as making counselors aware 
of the part they can and should play in guiding the direction of innovations in 
their field. 

Oiir attention was focused on the crucial problem of how to help other schools 
faced with the decision to implement such a computer-based counseling system. 

We felt strongly that someone in the local schools should be knowledgeable 
about the advantageo and limitations of such a system and the problems involved 
in implementation. Ideally, we felt, these knowledgeable persons should be the 
ones most directly concerned— the counselor Obviously the task of instruction 
becomes too large to be performed on an individual basis for each school faced 
with such a decision; the colleges and universities having counselor-training 
programs are one logical place to teuskle such a task. 

The problem with this approach, of course, is the lag that has developed 
between technological advances and the academic climate. By participating in 
one class, we hoped to show that it is possible to bring awareness of advanced 
technology into the classrooms. Moreover we felt that, if our participation 
in the class resulted in a deepening of the students' Involvement in decisions 
that affected their area of Interest, we would have realized one important 
humanistic value. 

II. CONDUCT OF THE COURSE 

Ae teachers/facilitators, we were interested in presenting our system design to 
the students as a model for them to consider honestly and review in the context 
of their value system. We first attempted to give them some basic knowledge of 
computer systems and the programming problems that are Involved. We also 
brought them to SDC so that they could see on-line demonstrations of work that . 
had been started and types of equipment that could be made available to the 
school. 

The ease with which we could accomplish our objectives rested on the ability of 
the students to take an active, participating role in the discussion— to open up 
to themselves and their values. This presented a real problem. It appears that 
students tend to seek the "expert” opinions of others as a substitute for their 
own self -acceptance. Further, teachers and professors seem willing to perpetuate 
this dependence. 

The following quotation from one student's term paper seems an appropriate 
illustration of this point; 

"After reviewing the rapid progress that is being made everywhere by 
the computer and data processing, it is truly amazing that so few 
people know anything about computers and their capabilities. 
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“ £s3--s “Sts-SaS 

B ssr? 

that it could have such a system, most ^re reactant to s^ 

nf^vaiue Bvstem it should have, whose value system should ^ 

to consider their own value systems as suitable for 

aubiect of nersonal ethics was treated in a similar manner. Seeps 

S^a » of privacy. 

that set the tenor of the group: 'Exploitation. 

"How students :*o had merdy been apathetic t^d in. Wm 

\i» Inferred about future concepts of counsellngT Students and 

^s^h^To^ ^roal^ "o« ^ 

^ .i^wfcyi-4-n T lift TO vftfi ffolzuc to Id® iDor® to this eXftOS tljMi id® 

*« discussion a 

wouia”^ dealt irtth. We vere to find a conpletely new vorld. Jus 
few miles away.” 

The fact that there vas a happy ending to our efforts 
Maybe this is what we maan by humanistic values. 

facilitators for their o«n counselees and, thus, decrease our rellanc 
that ve know have distinct limitations. 

III. ne.rn.Tnna nr TBB CLMS TOWARD VARIOUS iiSIEgtS O F IHE COO IISELIIIO SffiTiM 

Bach of the students «as required to write a term 

to a msn-machlne counseling system In the scho^s. .1^ 

r1«r«a on evaluating the system from a moral and ethical standpoint. Bach 



Wee L. tayne. Man, Machine, Systems and Bdacatite or *»* Coa^r 
Report submitted in partlel fulfilment of the requir^nte for 
•%Mal and Ethical Bases of Student Personnel Work, Depa^nt 
the Graduate School, The University of California at Los Angeles, Winter 9 7. 
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oauer was analyzed and an attempt made to categorize the content unoor x»auxngs 
w^senting the major trends of thou^. Additionally, many of tte stutents 
made specific reference to the ten design ideas that emerged from the Joint 
SDC- counselor design meetings (Part I, Chapter 3)* 

Specifically, the quotations from the students' papers were grouped under the 
following heedings! 

A. The Functions of Counseling and the Counselor's Role 

B. Routine Clerical Work in Coi^nseling 

C. General Effects of the Computer on the Counseling Function 

D. Reactions to the Design Ideas Proposed by SDC and the School 
Counseling Staffs, Including: 

1. Comments on Privacy 

2. Comments on Power and Control 

3* Comments on Alienation and Depersonalization 

E. Problems Involved in Writing Ccmputer Programs for Counseling 

F. Concern for the Possibility that the Computer will Usurp the 
Counselor's Role 

6. Implications for TrEdning and Clarification of Individual 
Responsibility 

H. Underlying Philosophical Assumptions 

A summary of tte major points contained under each of the headings is contaiMd 
in Appendix D. The ideas contained therein have served to influence our thinking 
in the developonent of the system, specifically with regard to the developooaent of 
humanistically oriented procedures. 



^A complete account of the students' papers is contained in SDC document 
SP-2874/000/00, "An ethical and moral analysis of the design for a man-machine 
counseling system: Reactions by a Ik)ILA graduate class in counseling. 

9 June 1967* 
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IV. SUMMARY 

» +"h«. vAiiiea ot the coDPendluDi of student reactions nklght well be 

SaS « to of, «d conaldor tl»lr 

thw^ othars. Th» foUowliig qjiotetlon seam* to BunmarlM thie 

value: 

"Vlawd from this philosophicaO. standpoint, is conputerlBod cowling 

good or artlt Doss it racogniza avary parson m a 

ot, and sntiUad to, the 'radical fraadom of choicat Or ^ 

nsans of a steraotypad api^roach and tha fissd lang^ 
nrasram raduca talngs to the comnon laval of identic^ ohjectst 

right to 'fraa rasponslhUity and tha sportanaous 

creatiri^, which lanalnB tha unKpie and fundanantal chaa^ta ri stic of 
axiotonco?’ Or does it further llait the already llnit^ ^ 

nan hy ♦•^^•<"6 to maneuver him into a poaltlon of dependancot 



WoEsen. Ccatputerized Counaeling: Sena Practice 

^art aubnlttad in partial fulflimant of ^Educrtim^ 

«7 ^i and Ethical Baaea of Student PBreonnel Work, Department of Educatira in 

the Graduate School, Tha Univaraity of California at Loa Angelea, Winter 1967« 
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PART IV 
EVAIUATION 



In designing a rnan-nachine counseling system, our Intent has been to focus on 
the student-counselor interaction. In this respect, the computer is viewed ae 
one means of strengthening this interaction— freeing time for counselors and 
providing them with services for which they presently do not have the time or 

resources . 



This chapter describes the data that were collected to assess the 
an orientation haa made on the two schools Inwolwed In ^ 

School Sepulveda Junior High School* As yet, no i^rt of the machine 
system has been Implemented. Necessarily, this means that the data represent 
a presystoii evaluation, with two major exceptions. 



First, the counselors* Imrolvement in the training and design sessions has 
increased the counselors* awareness of their present procedures and of new and 
yet untried procedures that might Improve their present mode of operation. 

This involvement, then, may be presumed to affect their present mode of operation, 
and, thus, their responses to the measures used* 



Additionally, the counselors have blLbo participated in training sessions, in 
which they learned group counseling techniques, and have conducted group 
counseling sessions with groups of their own students. This activity has had 
a direct influence on the counselor *s perception of how his time might be 
reallocated with the installation of the computer system, as weU as having 
changed his present duties. In essence, then, these data describe the system 
in the context of a changing orientation but prior to any actual computer 
lnqQlmnentatlon . 



An attitude and belief measure was administered to the counselors at the school 
after the training sessions but prior to the design meetings. These data are 
s,Q depicting the counselors* initial orientation to the counseling 

operation. 



Subsequently, this measure was administered to a class of graduate stijdents in 
counseling at UCLA. A comparison of these scores with those of the school 
counselors is presented to depict differences in orientation between counselors- 
in-training and counselors in an operating school situation. 



The measure was again administered to the counselors one year later and a 
cooiparlson between their Initial outlook and their outlook after they had 
participated in the design meetings and became involved in activities scheduled 
to allow them more direct interaction with students . This measure will be 
administered periodically to assess changes in attitude and belief as various 
parts of the system are Implemented. 
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Additionally, the couneelora have kept a record of the tine spent in various 
counseling activities during the last semester. Including an account of the 
topics discussed in student interviews. This log was kept on a weekly basis, 
rotating the days. This log will be kept for the duration of the project in 
order to record how the system affects their allocation of time. 

The attitude and belief scale was also administered to the Junior and senior 
hi^ school students. The activities were modified so that they were appro- 
priate to a student's orientation. As with the counselors, the students will 
be asked to complete the measure during various phases of the Ijaplementatlon 

period. 

The students were also given the Crltes Vocational Developsient Inventory. As 
with the other measures, this scale will be administered periodically during 
the Implementation period. 

Due to unanticipated problems with our computer system, the student data could 
not be analysed in time for this report. A discussion of the student evalua- 
tion will appear in a subse<|uent publication. Part IV presents only those 
measures collected on the counselors. 
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CHAPTER 9* 

measures collected on the counselors 



I. INTRODUCTION 

One aspect of the counseling program that sorely needs strengthening is 
vocational guidance. Brookover and Nosow, in their analysis of vocational 
guidance in the United States, write: "Barticipation in an occupation is more 

successful for the individual and the conmunity alike when adequate guidance 
and education are provided. But the scope of the area to he considered, as 
well as the definition itself, persists in confusing research investigators 
and counselors alike. What is counseling and guidance? In the view of the 
professional, it seems that counselors should he comprehensively tmlned to 
deal ifith all areas of the student's needs~personal, educational, and voca- 
tional. The report of the U.S.O.E. Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
notes that the Importance of occupational infoimation and vocational guidance 
is recognized in most statements of goals and purposes concerning vocational 
education. 2 Yet, the panel was forced to content itself with imclear and 
redundant definitions as suggested hy this excerpt from the report: The 

purposes and functions of guidance and counseling do not lack for definitions, 
descriptions, controversies, and— professional vocahulary^viiich is very con- 
fusing technical to even the professional educators. Does the lack of 
a clear definition contribute to the lack of conmitment to the development of 
a sc lid vocational counseling program? 

School counselors are very much aware of the limitations within which they are 
working and have eaqpressed the desire for change. Nevertheless, the development 
of an adequate vocational guidance program— designed to teach a student the 
decision-making skills required for vocational competence— does involve 
considerable effort. 

Under the premise that the abstract Ideals of a theory of career development 
degenerate with the inclusion of the operational constraints of the school, 
we constructed two measures to determine how these constraints . affect the 
counselors: one was a scale of attitudes toward counseling, the other was a 



^7ilbur B. Brookover and Sigmund Nosow. A Sociological Analysis of Vocational 
Education in the United States. A special study prepared for the Panel of 
Consultants on Vocational Education, July, 19^* 

^Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, Education for a 
Changing World of Work, U.S.O.E., 19^4, p. I83. 

^Ibid., p. 189. 
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time log of counselor activity* Through repeated administrations of these 
measures, we hope to determine whether Implementation of the design ideas 
developed in this study causes counselors to move toward a more adequate 
counseling program* 

II. DEVELOrMEafr of the ATTinnE SCALES 

Fishbein AB Scales were used to assess counselor attitudes toward counseling 
and ^dance*^ Pishbein rejects the unidimensional view of attitude; i*e*, 
the AB scales do not use a single score to represent an Individual's attitude* 
Thus, while two individuals mic^t feel equally favorable about an object, they 
mi^t differ in the degree of approval they felt about its various character- 
istics or components* Furthermore, although two individuals might feel equally 
fhvorable about an object, they might hold different beliefs about what should 
be done with regard to it. Flshbein attempted to clarify the distinction 
between "belief” and "attitude"; he uses "belief" in referring to the probability 
dimension of a concept euid "attitude" in referring to the evaluative di m e n sion 
of that concept* According to his theory, an individual's attitude toward any 
object is a function of his beliefs about the object (i.e., the probability 
that the object is associated with other objects, concepts, values, or goals) 
and the evaluative aspect of those beliefs (i.e., the attitude toward the 
"related objects"). AlgebraigsOly, it may be predicted that an individual's 

attitude toward any object ® belief "1" about the object, 

"aj^" = the eval\iative suspect of and N = the number of beliefs. 

The overall concept used in the evaluation reported here was "counseling and 
guidance*" The characteristics of this concept were first empirically deter- 
mined through the analysis of a card-sort taken by counselors at 13 selected 
secondary and postsecondary schools across the country* (See Appendix A for 
a list of the card sort items*) 

Besponses to this card sort were factor analyzed to cluster the activities 
into major counseling functions* The resulting 23 functions were used as the 
characteristics of the counseling and guidance service in the AB Scales* Bach 
of the 23 characteristics was made into a statement relating the characteristics 
to the counseling and guidance service* These 23 statements were then typed 
on individual cards, each card containing the five beUef items (probable- 
improbable, possible— impossible, likely— unlikely, existent-nonexistent, and 
true-f&lse)* A second set of 23 cards was made for measuring attitudes on 
these; each card contained one of the characteristics as well as the five 



^Pishbein, M. An Investigation of the Relationship Between Beliefs About an 
Object and the Attitude Toward that Object* Tech* Rep* No* 6, Contract 
N0NR-233(54), University of California, Los Angeles, I96I* 
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attitude choices (good-had, sick-healthy, haimful-beneficial, wise-foolish, 
and clean-dirty). Additionally, a separate card was made for the wer^ 
concept Counseling and Guidance'' above the five attitude tests# On all caras^ 
each of the adjective pairs was separated by a seven-place scale 
respondents were instructed to mark according to their belief or attitude on 
the given concept or function. 

The scale was first administered to the counselors at Mbnroe High Sclux>l and 
Sepulveda Junior High School following a series of training sessions designed 
to acquaint the counselors with computer applications, and the advantages and 
limitations of the computer in its present state of the art. Their responses 
to the scale were intended to be used as a presystem evaluation measure, 
depleting their attit\ide toward counseling prior to becoming involved in any 
change of the existing counseling operation at the schools. 

After teaching a class of graduate students in counseling at UCIA (described 
in Pkrt III, Chapter 2), we used the opportxaiity to assess the attitiale of 
the student cousigelors toward counseling via the same measure. The responses 
from the class provided a val\»ble basis for assessing the difference between 
counseling in an operational school setting and counseling as viewed by the 
academic connxunity. 

A. COMPARISON OP ATTITUEE TOWARD COUNSELING BETWEEN SCHOOL COUNSEIORS AND 
COUNSELORS-IN-TRAINING 

Table 9-1 presents the attitude and belief scores for each of the two groups, 
i.e., the counselors and the UCLA counselors-in-training. The subscript a 
following each number denotes an attitude score for each of the 23 character- 
istics of counseling j the **b** denotes a belief score for each of the 23 
statements relating the characteristics to the counseling service. The 
possible range of scores for each statement was from -15 to +15 (i.e., both 
the A and the B Scales are con®rised of five seven-place bipolar adjective 
scales). The actual range of the A scores was 7*2 to 12.2 for the school 
counselors and to 12.7 for the UCLA counselors-in-training. The range 
of the B scores was -2.9 to l4.9 and 1.7 to 10.7 for the two groins, respec- 
tively. Figure 9-1 represents a plot of these scores. Comparison of these 
scores shows that there is some difference between the two groups. In order 
to maximize the overall attitude toward counseling and guidance, those 
characteristics (or functions) that are highly regarded should have a high 
probability of existence, while those with a low evaluation should have a low 
probability of occurrence. In other words, if the evaluative and probability 
aspects differ, overall positive attitude toward the concept or function will 
be decreased. 

For the evaluative aspect of the characteristics, the correlation between the 
school group and that at UCLA was -.14, indicating virtually no agreement 
between the two population samples on what are the characteristics of ideal 
counseling and guidance. 
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Tfeble 9-1. Mean Attitude and Belief (AB) Scores on 23 Counselor 
Characteristics: A Comparison Betw^n School Counselors and 

Counselors-in-Training 



Mean Scores 



Counseling Characteristics and Probability Statements 


HOnBOE & 
SEHIIiTEUl 


UCLA 


la. Individual counseling 


11.5 


U.7 


lb. The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
individual counseling 


3.3 


10. T 


2a. Group counseling 


10.4 


9.4 


2b. The Counseling emd Guidance Service includes 
group counseling 


6.1 


4.0 


3a. Case studies of students 


8.8 


6.0 


3b. The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
case studies of students 


7.2 


5.6 


ba. Teacher-counselor conferences 


10.1 


U.9 


4b. The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
teacher- counselor conferences 


U.6 


6.8 


5a. Transfer of student information between 
teacher and counselor 


10.3 


10.5 


5b. The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
transfer of student information between 
teacher and counselor 


U.O 


6.5 


6a. Parent-counselor conferences 


11.0 


11.6 


6b. The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
parent-counselor conferences 


22.9 


5.4 


7a. Transfer of student information to peurents 


10.1 


7.2 


7b. The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
transfer of st\rdent information to parents 


10.9 


1.8 


8a. Test administration, scoring, and recording 


10.8 


4.5 


8b. The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
test administration, scoring, and recording 


10.5 


10.6 


9a. Registration, schedule changes, program 
reaueats. transcriots 


8.6 


6.6 



9b. The Counseling and Guidance Service Includes 
registration, schedule changes, program 
requests, transcripts 



13-5 



6.8 
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Table 9-1 (Cont'd) 



Mean Scores 



finimfl#.i-!nrT nhameterlstlcs and Probability Statements 


MOIIROE & 
SEPULVEM 


UCLA 


.10a. 


Contacts with other students and agencies to 
assist student 


9.5 


9.7 


10b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
contacts with other schools and agencies to 
assist student 


8.9 


6.1 


11a. 


Follow-up studies of students after graduation 
or dropout 


9.3 


10.5 


11b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
follow-up studies of students after grad\jation 
or dropout 


0.0 


1.7 


12a. 


Curriculum evaluation and planning 


10.8 


11.4 


12b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
curriculum evaluation and planning 


5.6 


6.3 


13 a. 


Student cumulative folders 


12.2 


6.2 


13 b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
student cumulative folders 


14.9 


8.8 


Ika. 


Traclting of student performance 


10.1 


8.6 


14b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
tracking of student performance 


9.8 


6.8 


15 a. 


Test interpretation to enable students to malce 
decisions as to success in particular course 
or program 


10.9 


5 . 9 . 


15b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
test interpretation to enable students to make 
decisions as to success in particular course 
or program 


11.0 


10.3 


l 6 a. 


Identification of skills, aptitudes, and 
interests so that students can make decisions 
about occupational goals 


11.6 


8.4 


l 6 b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service Includes 
identification of skills, aptitudes, and 
Interests so that students can make decisions 
about occupational goals 


ir\ o 
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Table 9-1 (Cont'd) 



(■minaAUng cn^^^^ucterlstlcB and Rrobablllty Statements 
17a, HLacement, scholarship^ test or status reports 
The Counseling and Guidance Service Includes 



17b. 

I8a. 



placement, scholarship, test or status reports 
Computer technology In counseling 



Mean Scores 
MONHQB & 

SEHJLVEIA UCIA 



8.8 

U.3 

11.4 



5.6 

6.4 

5.1 



l8b. The Counseling and Gtxldance Service Includes 
computer technology In counseling 

19a. Financial aid to students ( scholarships. Jobs) 

19b. The Counseling and Gialdance Service Includes 
financial aid to students (sdioleurshlps. Jobs) 



0.9 3.2 

10.6 12.7 

5.2 3.9 



20a. Industrial contacts for student placement 
opportunities 

20b. The Counseling euad Guidance Service includes 
Industrial contacts for student placement 
opportunities 

21a. Industrial contacts for obtaining occupational 
Information, employment trends, and persons to 
speak to student groups 

21b. The Counseling and Guidance Service Includes 
Industrial contacts for obtaining occupational 
information, em^oyment trends, and persons to 
speak to student groups 

22a. Career development courses 



7.3 11.6 

.2.9 5.8 

7.2 10.9 

0.6 6.5 

8.3 8.7 



22b. The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
career development courses 

23a. Analysis of student data 

23b. The Counseling and Guidance Service includes 
analysis of student data 



4.2 5.4 

11.5 7.8 

10.1 8.8 
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The two groups were much more in agreement regarding the belief aspect of the 
scales, i.e., the probability that a given characteristic exists in the coun- 
seling guidance services (r = This correlation seems to indicate 

that while their values are different, the groups concur in their perception 
of what is going on, even though one group is in the field and the other is in 
an academic setting. Certain of the areas covered deserve further connent. 

Both groups viewed items 1, 6 , and 12 very positively. These items deal 

with the student directly, and the inferred interaction between the student 
and his parents, his teachers, and his curriculum. The school counselors 
felt that their activities Included all of these except the area of curriculum 
evaluation and planning. The UCIA group believed that with the exception of 
individual counseling, the probability of the r ealiz ation of the other activities 

was low. 

The school counselors appeared to be more data oriented than the UCLA group. 

They viewed testing and the subsequent analysis and maintenance of student 
data as Important for helping the student identify areas in which he might be 
successful (items 8 , I 3 , I 5 , I 6 , I 8 , and 23). Infonnation known to the authors 
from the analysis of the counseling organization at the two secondary schools 
indicates that while these activities are viewed positively, they are certainly 
time consuming. (It might be inferred that the positive attitude toward 
conq)uter technology is based on the premise that the conrputer could be used to 
lift the infonnation processing task from their shoulders, allowing them to 
spend more time in direct contact with students.) With the exception of 
identifying skills, aptitudes and interests, these activities all had a high 
probability of existence. 

With regard to their overall range of response, the UCLA group placed a low 
evaluation on bH of the activities mentioned above. Nevertheless, without 
exception, they placed a high probability on their existence. One might 
wonder whether they feel trepidation about preparing for a profession where 
they believe there are great discrepancies between what they consider Important 
and what actually takes idace— and, in fact, they do 2 

There are also divergences between the groups on the items having to do with 
industrial contacts for obtaining infoimation and placement opportunities. 

The UCLA group evaluated the activities positively and believed that they 
probably take place in most counseling programs. The counselors frbm the two 
schools did not attach much regard to the activities, and in their own ^ra- 
tional setting they do not engage in them. Little within=grcup conflict is 
es^ressed on these items, but a gap is apparent betweon the academic and the 
operational setting, both in terns of attitude and belief. 

The split between the groups on the remaining items is less specific, but it 
n o n e th e le ss expresses some value differences that exist and that have a bearing 
on the topic of vocational guidance. The UCLA group took a positive view of 
contacting other agencies, helping students obtain financial aid throuc^ 
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scholarships and Jobs, tracklns student performance and conducting 
studies along with groi^ counseling and career developnent courses* 

Srit probability of the activities 

existing in the school was low. 

The school counselors took a somewhat less positive feeling toward 
The difference seems to be that, in a group of items such as those (wMch seem 
to be related to helping a student through a variety of interr^^ situations 
over time), the counselors viewed positively those 
achieved within the confines of the data and resources 

the school; group counseling, financial assistance of students through Jobs 
and scholarships, transfer of student information to teachers and parents, and 
monitoring of student performance. The school counselors rated these activities, 
?te1xc^Sro^ Ihe last two, as having a low probability of existence, 
either ^viewed items 3, 9, or 17 positively. Jet case stores, tog^ 
tration nrogram changes and requests, and report writing have a high degree 
of incietenoe in the high sehool program and were rated highly by both groups 

on the belief aspect. 

The analysis of these data indicates wide differences between tte aca^c 
group and the school group in valuations e3q>ressed. The counselors stlU 
Serving instruction appear to view the task in accord with the vlw of the 
^ssional: derloal duUes ftOl outside their dc^; u^ue emphasis on 

Lta manipulation is "dirty"; and major concern should to jtoced “ . 

"udent a^ the fUctors that Impinge on him most directly, l.e., Ms torrlculum, 
his teachers, and his family. Due consideraUon Bh^ be Sivra to those 
activities that enhance his positive interaction with these factors. 

In the operational setting we find counselors pressing a irtw that d^^ 
nrlimrlly in degree. Clerical duties lemain a frustration, and their primary 
Sitorn is with the student and his interaction with the flactoto that presently 
have most influence on him. However, their concern for enh^cing h s 
^eraction is directed toward helping the student in an InfoimnUon-glvlng way. 

The similarity of responses on the belief aspect, in a sense, underacores the 
divergence of the gr<n^' responses on attlttoes concerning 
connaeiing functions. These two findings, it seeto, are of central toto^ce 
to the problem of developing a valuable vooatlonal couneell^ progrm within 
the school. There is agreement between the academic conmunlty tod tto school 
on what is being done. Tet a type of "fallout" seems to occur ^en theory 
becomes implemented and the operational setting imposes its restraints, such 
that the ideals shift. The constraints that the setting imposes on the schtoi 
counselor seep into his perception of his role and he comes to redefine himself 
and his values in terns of the school sitxiation. 

During the measurement of counselor attitudes and beliefs described 

group of counselors-in-training expressed views that were quite in accord with 

the balanced view of the professional in counseling. The functions they 
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evaluated positively^ placed in the proper pattern, could quite conceivably 
allow the sane development of vocational competence to which various theories 
of career development have referred* However, it appears that the counselor 
training programs place more emphasis on personal adjustment counseling per se 
on Considering vocational guidance an integral part of a student's personal 
adjustment and development* What is offered in vocational guidance at the 
university, then, is often viewed as separate from the continuity of the rest of 
the program* Thus it may well be that while the group of counselors still in 
training viewed positively the correct pieces of the puzzle, they were unaware 
of their relatedness in terms of the theory of vocational development* Tal&en 
one step further, when couxiselors-in-tralnlng are removed from the professor 
(who has impressed upon them the importance of occupational information and 
tauc^t them the ins and outs of the Occupational Outlook Handbook}, they are 
quick to note the students' lack of interest in such topics and are likely to 
succumb to inactivity when it comes to maintaining and updating the information* 
Still further, the counselor often lacks interest in, or knowledge of. Jobs 
outside the professions* (There may well be, then, a solid foundation for the 
complaint often heard at tto hlg^ school level««that the college-bound student 
receives the most assistance* Clearly, in this context, he is the easiest to 
handle*} 

Thus inadequate, and occasionally inappropriate, counselor training is a 
contributing factor to the degeneration of vocational guidance theory from the 
academic to the operational or school setting* The training program must be the 
backbone of any effort to change: The program should be analyzed in an attespt 
to detezmine how unity of the various aspects of counseling (personal, educa- 
tional, and vocational) could be achieved* Further, counselors-in-tralnlng 
should leave the academic setting with some clear practical notion of how to 
help the student achieve these goals established by career development theory— 
namely their own readiness to develop a plan of action with the confidence 
necessary to carry it out* 

Among the career development theorists, Tledeman and O'Hara have noted that 
little research has focused on how early identities are integrated into the new 
identity; they suggest that the vocational counseling function is crucial for 
successful Integration* This approach to personality and career puts great 
emphasis on sincere and continuous support from society* To truly understand 
the Interaction, they maintain that a matrix that will show measures of (l) the 
culture, (2) the student's perception of the culture, (3) the student's percep- 
tion of himself in the culture, (^) perceptions of the student by key people, and 
( 9 ) objective measures of the student*^ They go on to say that the evolving ego 



tledeman, David V*, and O'Hara, Robert P* Career Development: Choice and 

Adjustment* Princeton, N* J*: College Entrance Examination Board, 19^3^ P* 9^ 
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identity creates a number of premises, the coKblnatlon of i*ich fonns an attitude 

about <^'s self In one's world. This emerelng psychology ^ew ^ 

of as a person's cognitive map of himself In the world. ^ yents of 1*e map 

are within a person's awareness. But the anger, Joy, certainty, fear, 

shame, envy, and guUt surrounding many of the premises we not necessarily fully 

apprekated by the person. These emotional concomitants of premises are not 

easy to knowgor to control. Usually we merely help a person to see them a little 

for himself. 



In the introduction to their essay, these researchers wrote that, although the 
st\jdent*s situation may remain unchanged when discussed in the counseUng 
situation, his experience may change, as man reacts within a s^tem of attitudes. 
Reflections and discussions can alter the meaning of an event for a person. 



Since nearly all human conduct is either in relation to other persons or affected 
by others, personality is essentially a social phenomenon. Further, sociologi^ 
research indicates that the social behavior of youth (performance in s^ool ^d 
on the Job, recreation patterns, cliques Joined, behavior vis^-vis totes and sex) 
is functionally related to social class. 



These citations and generalizations offer a clue as to how the major aspects of 
the theory could be implenented within the constraints of most schools. It is 
possible that a counselor, using group counseling techniques with a heter^eneous 
group of students, could encourage students to confront each other with the 
problem of living. They could then gain from each other an understanding of how 
their attitudes have colored their experience of events in the culture. Discus- 
sions could be used to alter the meaning of an event for a person, ultimate^ 
mahing him aware of what his identity is. It seems that the student might t?ien 
be in a position to initiate action as well as viewing his decision in relation 
to those tahen and those possible. 



If counselors coiild employ this technique, using the adjunct of the available 
information syst^ (preferably, but not necessarily, computer-based), the studen 
might then be encouraged to use these reality-based facts/tota to develop a 
vocational self-concept incorporating his own conception of Idealness. 

In conclusion, the data presented suggest that the academic ideal of vocational 
giildance theory does fall apart in the operational settings The question tc as... 
next is not ”\^hat is vocational guidance? but ’’Can we make it work? 



^Ibid 



•9 
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B. FOLLOW-UP OF THE MONROE COUNSELORS' ATTITUDE TOWARD OOUNSE^JIIG 

The Flshbein AB Scales were administered to the hlfi^ school counselors agaln^ 
June 1967^ one year after the initial administration of the Scales* 

No appreciable ledxlft In attitude was apparent (l*e*> both the A and B Scales 
are conprlsed of flve> seven-place bipolar adjective scales > such that each 
B^ and a. could range from -19 to + 19)* A shift is taken to mean a shift 
from oneScale to another (see Table 9-2). 

However > differences are apparent for the belief scales* The belief scores 
Increased for statements 2 and 18— the belief that the counseling and guidance 
service Includes group counseling and computer technology respectively* The 
validity of this finding is indicated by the research staff's involvement with 
these two actlvltes at the school over the past year* 

The belief scores decreased for statements 3> 19— the belief that the 

counseling service includes case studies of students > follow-up studies of 
students after graduation or dropout > and helping students obtain financial 
aid through scholarship and Jobs> respectively* With the exception of the 
latter statement > these Items were initially given a positive attitude rating 
and a low belief rating* One year later^ the belief rating had dropped to a 
negative rating* It Is our impression that this decrease can be attributed 
more to the counselors' increased awareness of what they are doing due to 
their Involvement In the training and design meetings > than to an actual 
decrease of time spent in pursuing these activities* The decrease In the 
belief rating for statement 19 mlfipit be best explained by the additional 
pasrt-time grade counselors added to the staff* Rather than less time being 
spent assisting students with financial ald> the mean rating has probably been 
deflated by the addition of counselors yho are not Involved In the activity* 

When we take both the belief and evaluative aspects into account^ we note 
additional changes* It will be recalled that overall attitude toward counseling 
as measured by Fishbeing Scales > Is a ftmcitlon of the person's beliefs about the 
object and the evaluative aspect of those beliefs* Algebraically^ a negative 
rating on one sccQe and a positive rating on the other scale will result In 
decreasing the overall attitude toward the concept* On the other hand> If 
both scales are rated positively— or negatively— the overall attitude toward 

the concept will be Increased^ l*e* > ^ 8uch differences in 

attitude and belief cure noted for Items 3> 9> U> 12> 18> 19> and 20* The 

Increase in the belief rating for group counseling has already been discussed* 
The overall effect of this change has been to place the belief aspect more In 
accord with the evaluative aspect* The statement including curriculum evalua- 
tion and planning has followed the same trend* The belief rating has Increased^ 
thus making It more in agreement with the positive evaluative aspect* The 
Increase In rating Is likely to be attributed to the increased contact the 
counselors have with teachers as a result of the publicity this project has 
generated Ir. the school^ and> more specifically^ through their discussion of 
curriculum with teachers ais an outgrowth of the contact generated by the group 
counseling* 
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Computer technology in counseling vas originally given a high waluative rating 
and a low belief rating. The evaluative rating has tended to tecrease as the 
belief rating has Increased. The net effect has been for the two ratings to be 
more in agreement. The Increase in the belief rating 

discussed. The lower evaluative rating might best be explained SDC 

staff's Increased emphasis on developing humanistic procedures with the con- 
comlteuit emphasis on the counselors' role In the system, rather than on the 
computer aspect. 

The attitude and belief ratings toward follow-up studies of students 

cr aropoirt and toward Industrial contacts for student jdacenM 
onnortunlties remained out of agreement. On the former actlvltjr, toe belief 
rating dropped further, as discussed previously. On the latter both 

the attitude and belief ratings demonstrated a sUc^t Increase, with the 
result that the probability of existence, remaining negative, does not co^n^de 
with the evaluative aspect. At present then, there Is little activity directed 
towEtt^ helping the student make the bridge between school and work, or keeping 
track of what happens to students after they leave the school setting. 



Several eddltlonal discrepancies between attitude and belief toward counseling 
actlvltlee emerged on the second administration of the AB Seales, notably, for 
Items 3 . 5 . 9 . and 19. The lack of agreement has Increased for case studies 
of students, due to the decrease In the belief rating already discussed. ^ 
evalxmtlve rating has Increased for the transfer of student Information between 
counselor and teacher; however, the belief rating has decreased. This fining, 
again, might best be attributed to the counselors' Increased awareness of what 
they are doing as a result of their participation In this project, and the 
concomltcuit sensitivity to the Inadequacies of the counseling service. In 
point of fact, the Interaction they do have with teachers has tended to 
more meaningful with respect to Increased understanding of their dual objectives, 
through their Involvement with group counseling, such that there has been a real 
desire expressed for better co n m un lcatlon . 



The eva.luatlve rating for registration, schedule changes, program r eque sts, and 
transcripts has decreased appreciably, while the be 7 J.ef rating has rema^^ 
highly probable. This flijrllng Indicates an Increased distaste for an activity 
that takes a large segment of their time. Our Involvement with the counselors 
has stressed the fact that the computer pror/ides a valuable means for assuming 
routine data processing tasks. These discussions have likely Influenced their 
evaluative rating— why should they spend their time c? an activity that relates 
to counseling only In a peripheral sense, and Is necestary only for the schools 
record-keeping responsibility, when It n^ht be done by computer? 



The discrepancy between attitude and belief with respect to helping students 
with financial aid Is attlrubted to the lower belief rating discussed above. 
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The correlatioii between the estimated attitude aid belief toward counseling at 

the school a^) and the obtained (A^) is .57, indicating the validity 

of the above findings as being characteristic of high school counseling. The 
correlation was .56 for the follow-up analysis. 

C. POLLOW-UP OP THE SBHJLVEEA COUNSELORS* ATTITUDE TOWftRD COUNSELING 

For the Sepulveda Junior High School counselors, there was a change on the 
attitude rating for two characteristics, items 2 and 9 (see Table 9-2). Group 
counseling was evaluated less positively on the second administration of the 
AB Scales. This finding seemed attributable to the counselors' changed per- 
ception of groitp counseling and their decisions that this activity entails 
counseling in a personal dimension, which they do not view as part of their 
conception of counseUng (See Bart IH, Chapter 7, p. 3). Their evaluative 
rating for registration, schedule changes, program requests, and transcripts 
increased (eus opposed to the decrease at Monroe). It is our opinion that the 
Sepulveda counselors, in defining their role strictly in the educational and 
vocational realm, see this characteristic of counseling as pertinent to 
fulfilling their definition of counseling. 

The belief rating increased for items 10, l4, and 22. The counselors now 
perceived that they were spending more time contacting other schools and 
agencies to assist the student, tracking student perfoxnance, cuid, to a lesser 
degree, teaching career development courses. The increase in the foimer two 
activities might best be attributed to the increased data processing capabilities 
they presently have as a result of the center instituted by the Los Angeles 
public School System during the past year. The increase of the latter activity 
is self-eaqplanatory; An increased en^hasls has been placed on vocational 
counseling at the junior high level. 

A lack of agreement between attitude and belief rating is evident for items 9 , 

11, l6, 19, 20, 21, and 22. On the initial administration of the AB Scales, 
registration, schedule changes, program requests, cuid transcripts had a low 
evaluation rating but a high belief rating. As already discussed, the evaluative 
rating has since increased, eliminating the lack of agreement. 

The lack of agreement for follow-up studies of students after graduation or 
dropout was evidenced from both analyses. Most probably, the explanation for 
this finding is readily explained because this activity is not a conceim at the 
junior high level, even though it is evaluated positively. 

In the initial analysis, the identification of skills, aptitudes, and interests 
to allow students to make decisions about occupational goals was evaluated 
positively but given a low probability of existence. The increase in the proba- 
bility rating seems attributable to the increased emphasis on the career 
development course, wheraln students become involved in the occupational 
declslon-malclng process. 



o 
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Table 9-2. Follow-Up of Counselor Attitude Toward Counseling 
(Comparison of 1966-1967 Scores) 



School 

MONROE SEPULVEDA 







1966 


1967 


1966 


1967 


la. 


Individual counseling 


U.6 


12.2 


11.4 


«.o 


lb. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service 
includes individual counseling 


13.4 


12.9 


13.0 


10.8 


2a. 


Group counseling 


10.6 


9.1 


10.2 


6.4 


2b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service 
includes group counseling 


3.6 


11.9 


10.8 


9.4 


3a. 


Chse studies of students 


8.3 


9.7 


9.6 


11.6 


3b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes case studies of students 


5.0 


-3.2 


11.2 


13.0 


4a. 


Teacher-counselor conferences 


9.8 


12.1 


10.6 


11.2 


4b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes teacher-counselor conferences 


10.9 


9.7 


13.0 


15.0 


9a. 


Transfer of student infonnation 
between teacher and counselor 


10.2 


12.3 


10.6 


11.0 


5b. 


The Counselint and Guidance Service 
incl\ides transfer of student 
infonnation between teacher emd 
counselor 


9.3 


7.2 


i4.o 


15.0 


6a. 


Burent- counselor conferences 


11.3 


12.0 


10.4 


11.0 


6b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes parent-counselor 
conferences 


13.0 


13.0 


12.6 


14.4 


7a. 


Transfer of student information to 
parents 


11.6 


8.1 


7.4 


10.8 


7b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service 
includes transfer of student 
infonnation to parents 


10.9 


11.4 


11.0 


12.6 


8a. 


Test administration^ scoring^ and 
recording 


10.8 


9.6 


10.8 


9.0 


8b. 


The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes test administration, 
scoring emd recording 


10.3 


12.0 


10.8 


12.0 
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Teible 9-2* (Ck>nt*d} 



School 

MONBQE SERJLVm 



1966 1967 1966 1967 



9a. Registration^ schedule changes^ 
program requests^ transcripts 


10.3 


8.1 


5.4 


12.0 


9b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes registration^ schedule 
changes^ program requests^ 
transcripts 


14.9 


i 4.7 


11.0 


15.0 


10a. Contacts with other schools and 
agencies to assist student 


10.9 


9.8 


7.0 


10.0 


10b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes contacts with other schools 
and agencies to assist student 


10.8 


9.2 


5.6 


10.6 


Ua. FoUov-\:p studies of students after 
graduation or dropout 


9.2 


8.2 


9.8 


9.0 


Ub. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes foUok^oup studies of 
students after graduation or 
dropout 


4.2 


1 

H 

• 

o\ 


-7.4 


-7.2 


12a. Currlcultm eve^.uatlon and pleumlng 


10.4 


9.4 


11.4 


11.6 


12b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes curriculum evaluation and 

plA.|mlTig 


4.4 


7.2 


7.8 


4.4 


13a. student cumulative folders 


12.3 


12.4 


12.0 


12.8 


13b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes student cumulative folders 


14.9 


14.3 


15.0 


15.0 


l4a. Tracking of student performance 


10.4 


11.4 


9.6 


11.2 


l4b. The Counseling cuid Giildance Service 
Includes tracdilng of student 
performance 


10.8 


10.6 


8.0 


13.0 



l^a. Test Interpretation to enable 

students to maike decisions as to 
success In partlculeur course or 

program IO.9 11.2 11.0 11.8 



15b. The Counseling auid Guidance Service 
Includes test Interpretation to 
enable students to make decisions 
as to success In particular course 

or program 10. 9 8.6 11.2 



13.0 
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Table 9-2. (Cont*d) 



wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Ochool 

MORRQS! SEHJLVEM 

l «?66 1967 1966 1967 



l6a. Identification of skllle, aptitudes, 
and interests so that students can 
make decisions about occupational 
goals 


11.8 


11.7 


11.2 


11.6 


l6b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
includes identificaticm of skills, 
aptitudes, and interests so that 
students can make decisions about 
occupational gocLLs 


12.6 


11.0 


6.4 


9.6 


17a. Placement, scholarship, test or 
status reports 


9.7 


8.2 


7.2 


7.8 


17b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes placement, scholarship, 
test or status reports 


13.2 


10.8 


8.0 


5.0 


l8a. Computer technology in counseling 


U.U 


8.0 


U.4 


11.4 


l8b. The Counseling €U3d Guidance Service 
includes computer technology in 
counseling 


-3.U 


7.7 


8.8 


10.8 


19a. Financial aid to students 
(scholarships, jobs) 


ll.k 


10.5 


9.2 


10.6 


19b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes financial aid to stud^^nts 
(scholarships, jobs) 


12.2 


k.k 


- 7.4 


- 7.0 


20a. Industrial contacts for student 
placement opportunities 


7.3 


10.3 


7.4 


7.8 


20b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
includes Industrial contacts for 
student placement opportunities 


2.2 


5.1 


-12.0 


- 13.4 


21a. Industrie^, contacts for obtaining 

occupational Infoxmatlon, employment 
trends, and persons to speak to 
student groups 


6.8 


8.1 


8.0 


9.4 


21b. The Counseling emd Guidance Service 
Includes Industrial contacts for 
obtaining occupational Infoxmatlon, 
enployment trends, and persons to 
speek to student groups 


k.O 


5.2 


. 5.6 


- 9.0 
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Table 9-2. (Cont*d) 



School 

MONROE SEFSLVEDk 





1966 


1967 


1966 


1967 


22a. Career develoinent courses 


8.7 


6.5 


7.8 


8.0 


22b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
Includes career developoent courses 


6.8 


9.5 


-0.4 


5.0 


23a. Analysis of student data 


11.2 


10.6 


12.0 


11.6 


23b. The Counseling and Guidance Service 
includes analysis of student data 


8.7 


10.2 


12.6 


14.0 



o 

ERIC 
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Positive evaluative ratings were given to assisting students vith financi^ aid, 
making industrial contacts for student placement opportunities, making i^ustrial 
contacts for obtaining occupational information, charting employment trends, 
obtaining persons to speak to student groups, and conducting career development 
courses, ^wever, these activities all had low belief ratings becaiwe they are 
generally viewed more as aspects of high school counseling rather than of 
Junior high counseling. With the exception of career develonnent courses 
already discussed, the low belief ratings have persisted. 



An additional lack of agreement between attitude and belief ratings existed 
during the second administration of the AB Scales for curriculum evaluatiOT and 
planning. The evaluation rating has remained positive, but the belief rating 
has decreased. It is difficult to infer whether the counselors are, in effect, 
spending less time on this activity, or whether the decrease is 
increased amreness of what they cure doing as a result of their participation 

in the stxidy. 



For the Sepulveda counselors, the correlation between the estimated attitude 

and belief towcurd counseling at the school (i.e., B. a^^) and the obtained 
attitude (i.e., A ) was .31 during the first administration of the Scales, 
suggesting that mSny of the items are probably not characteristic of counseling 
at the Jimior high level- The correlation increased to .Jo during the last 
analysis. The increased correlation might best be attributed to the lesser 
number of discrepancies between attitude and belief on the last analysis, which, 
in turn, might be attributed to the counselors' involvement in ^e tralui^ ^d 
design meetings and their increased awareness of what they are doing and what 

they view as Important. 



D. COUMSELOR ACTIVITY TIME LOG 

We developed an activity time log to assess the effect of Implementl^ new 
procedures in the counseling "^’stem. This section describes the rationale for 
the dcveloment of the form, the sanpling procedure used in collecting tToe da^ 
and the results of the data collected during the lest 12 we^s of the Spring 19^7 
semester. A foUoHlng report wlU assess the effects the new system has had on 
the reallocation of counselor time. 

The activity time log was constructed to incliide the major activities in which 
coxmselors appear to be presently engaged, as well as those we could assume 
might emerge from the implementation of the new system. The log was derived 
from a review of the problems counselors said they were encountering, and their 
design ideas for the future system (see Bart I). We conqpiled a list of activities 
(see Appendix E), listed in order of general to specific, with the latter items 
(activities p-z) designed to describe the specific activities involved in carrying 
out the more general function, i.e., making telephone calls might describe the 
specific activity spent pursuing the general function of making contacts with 

parents. 
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We constructed an additional form to clarify the nature of Individual counseling. 
This form Included Items on the nature of the Interview^ who Initiated the 
Intervlev^ who vas present In the Interview^ and the duration of the Interview. 
(See Appendix F«) 

We then discussed these two forms with the counselors to solicit their opinion 
as to the comprehensiveness and applicability of the forms to the two schools 
In question. Further, we wanted to assure than that we were In no way Interested 
in evaluating the way in idilch they spend their time* We wanted to nalse It clear 
that we needed to get some estimation of how they were spending their time now 
so that we could have a base by which to compare how they would be spending 
their time after the system was Implemented. The forms were revised In accor- 
dance with the feedback we received from the coimselors. 

With respect to the counselors, we also wanted to obtain these data In the 
manner that would be the least disruptive to their schedule, and still give us 
the Information required. We decided that It would be Impossible to collect 
this Information on a dally basis, but that the natiu^ of their activities was 
often predicated on the tine of the school year* This Information precluded an 
extensive data collection effort within a short span of time, so we decided to 
make sample data collections throughout the semester, on a once-a-week, rotating 
days, s(diedule. In addition to filling out the activity time log, the counselors 
also agreed to fill out the Individual Interview form for each student seen on 
that day. 

Table 9*3 includes the mean times for each of the Items for the 12 counselors at 
the high school and the five counselors at the Junior high. 

Monroe High School has 4 counselors working full time, 4 working three hours 
per day, and 4 working two hours per day, me^ng 44 coimselor hours per day 
available for a student population of approximately 4, OCX). Sepulveda Junior 
High School has a total of ^ counselors, 4 working full time and 1 half time, 
for a total of 28 counselor hours per day avcdlable for approximately 1,800 
students. Since the counseling functions at the Junior and senior high schools 
8Lre quite different, a oompeu:lson of the two schools Is Inappropriate. Bather, 
the discussion Involves the relative time spent on a particular activity In 
coo^rlson to the other activities on which the coimselors spend their time. 

In terms of the major functions of counseling (activities a-o), most time at 
Monroe is spent on individual counseling; however, the significance of the time 
spent on this activity is tremendously deflated when it is looked at in terms 
of the total hours spent* Here, while approximately 44 counselor hours are 
available per day, only 12, or approximately 27 percent of theseyare used for 
counseling students. The rest of the time Is spent on other activities 
associated with the counseling service. 
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Table 9-3. Mean Time per Coimsellng Activity 

(in Minutes) 



School 





Activities - 




MONROE 


SEPULVEDA 


Cl • 


Individiial counseling 




60.48 


37.95 


b. 


Group counseling 




7.48 


13.42 


• 


Contacts with parents 




15.83 


17.25 


d. 


Contacts vith teachers 




14.64 


13.33 


0 • 


Contacts with other school offices 




15.30 


10.00 


f. 


Contacts with outside agencies, industry, 


etc. 


5.72 


1.75 


g« 


Meetings with other counselors 




9.56 


5.0 


h. 


Tracking student perfonnance 




10.19 


.25 


i. 


Conducting case studies 




0 


0 




Helping student obtain financier, aid, 
scholarship, placement 




4.60 


1.5 


k. 


Assisting students in college entrance 




8.88 


0 


1. 


Curriculum evaluation and planning 




6.77 


12.08 


m. 


Professional training 




2.05 


8.0 


n. 


Research or prediction 




0 


1.0 


0. 


Using man-machine (congouter) system 




0 


.50 


P« 


Test interpretation 




2.03 


0 




Analysis and interpretation of data 




5.72 


4.58 


r. 


Writing letteis, reports? preparing lists 




13.44 


9.75 


8 • 


Checking and recording data ( cums, etc • ) 




13.43 


11.0 


t. 


Course progj/amming, scheduling, registration 


41.93 


27.88 


u. 


Identifying special group (Fails, Gifted, 


etc.) 


2.88 


6.75 


V. 


Reading reports, professional literature. 


etc. 


6.47 


.17 


V. 


Supervising student help 




8.19 


1.08 


X. 


Distributing forms, lists, packets, etc. 




3.19 


3.83 


y« 


Telephone 




15.15 


3.33 


z. 


Non- counseling activities (drills, etc.) 


— 


9.87 


13.08 




Other 




18.18 


6.0 
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Significantly less time Is spent contacting parents, other school offices, and 
teachers. Again, vlth approximately hh counselor hours per day available, a 
toted of approximately 9 hours is spent on these three activities. Thus, only 
20 percent of their time Is spent coordinating the activities of the counseling 
service vlth the rest of the school or communicating with peu^nts. 

Notable here Is the sharp rise In parent contacts at the end of the sememster, 
and the rise In teacher contacts around the time report cards or D, Fall, €uid 
U lists are sent out. Additionally, It Is noted that the head counselors 
assume most of the responsibility for mahlng contacts with other school offices. 

The next two functions of hipest order are tracking student perfoitoance emd 
helping students with college entrance. In combination, these two activities 
entcdl about 9 percent of the available hours. 

With little exception, there Is a sharp division of function Td.th regard to 
these two activities, with the full-time counselors having major involvement In 
tracking student perfoznance, and a college advisor handling the bulk of college 
entrance counseling. 

The time spent meeting with other coimselors Is hard to assess in the same manner 
because the very activity Involved Is done In conjunction with another staff 
mmnber. Thus, the mean times for each counselor cannot be summed and compared 
to the toted time avedlable during the day. Neither can It be viewed as being 
Interactive among edl counselors. One observation that Is ajpparent is an 
Interactive effect between the number of hours a counselor works and the time 
spent meeting with other counselors. At the top extreme Is the head counselor 
spending most of his time In meeting with other counselors . Overall, however, 
each counselor spends approximately 4 percent of his time meeting with other 
counselors . 

The mean time accorded group counseling Is about 3 percent of the total counselor 
hours available. This figure Is somewhat low, considering that 9 of the 12 
counselors each has a group that meets once a wedi. The fiampUng procedure used, 
however, would not necessarily Include days In which group counseling took place, 
thus the actual figure would be approximately 3 Percent. 

Curriculum evaluation and planning Involves approximately 3 percent of the total 
hours available. This activity Is heavily oriented to the time of the semester 
and to full-time counselors . However, this function ma^r most probably be assumed 
to focus on the counseling rather than the educational program. 

The time spent contacting outside agencies and Industr:/* Is approximately equal 
to 2*3 percent of the day's time. These Include luncheons that the head counselor 
Is Invited to by local \mlversltles and business, and the contacts made for Job 
placement. 
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Approximately 2 percent of the total counseling hours available are spent 
helping students obtain financial aid, scholarships, and placement. Agaii^ 
this is done almost solely by the college placement counse • or, with the prime 
activity taking place in the third quarter of the semestei. 

The counselors spend less than 1 percent of their time on professional training. 
The counselors frequently spend Tuesday afternoons listening to their tepes 
from the group counseling sessions, and learning new group counseling techniques 
with a trainer from the district. Since this activity was always conducted on 
Tuesdays, the sampling technique ©nployed often did not pick it up. However, 
the activity took up little of the counselor's total time, realistically being 

about 2 x>^rcent. 

No time was spent conducting case studies with students, on research or 
prediction, or on using the man-machine counseling system. 

A final category ("Other") was added to include functions for which the counselor 
is responsible, but which may occur randomly and without notice. Such activities 
account for 8 percent of their time— an appreciable amount when it is considered 
that the above functions accounted for a total of 71 • 5 percent of their time. 
Included in this category were activities such as supervising, making visits to 
the jxinior school, "curbside counseling," giving out test scores to groups 
of students, attending field trips and workshops, observing video tapes, 
assembling schedules, covering classes. 

In total, then, the time spent on these functions equals approximately 79 • 5 
percent of the total counseling time available. The remainder of the time is 
spent on routine clerical and data processing tasks, many of them essential to 
the successful completion of the functions cited above. 

far the most time-consuming of these activities is course programming, 
scheduling, and registration. Next to individual counseling, this is the 
second most time-consuming task of counselors, taking up approximately 19 percent 
of the total available hours. This activity is especially heavy during the 
third quarter of the semester, understandably, as the students prepaare their 
programs for the coming semester. However, its continuation throughout the 
semester indicates that it is an activity that requires continuous adjustment. 

The time spent on the telephone amounts for approximately 7 percent of the 
available counseling time. It may be assumed that this encompasses the main 
form of parent contact. 

Writing letters and reports, preparing lists, and checking and recording data 
involve approximately 12 percent of the counselors * time . 

Noncounseling activities take up about 4 percent of the time available. Each 
school must have its candy drives, its supervision of student clubs, its^^depart— 
menx meetings, its seniors' breakfast and dinner, a little "goofing off. Of a 
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less time-consuming nature are activities such as supervising student help 
(3«7 percent), reading reports and professional literature, etc. (2.9 percent); 
analyzing and interpreting data (2.6 percent); distributing foms, lists, and 
packets (1.4 Mrcent); and identifying special student groups, l.e., f&ile, 
gifted, etc. (1.3 percent). 

The latter routine activities take up about 58 percent of the toted time 
available. \Qiile many of these activities are necessary in the fulfillment of 
the initial category of activities discussed (a-o), and overlap between the 
latter and foxner is possible, the time involved does point up the fact that 
counselors are sctddled with a lot of routine tasks that must be accon^ished 
before they even get around to acconpUshing their major functions. 

For the Sepulveda Jimior High School, individual counseling remains the highest-^ 
priority function. But again, with approximately 28 counselor hours available 
per day, individual counseling accounts for only approximately 11 percent of the 
time available. 

Contacts with parents, teachers, cmd other school offices accounts for an 
additional 12 percent of their time. Contacts with parents are made about 
equally by all the counselors . Contacts with teachers are made by all counselors 
but especially by the head counselor, and contacts with other school offices are 
made almost exclusively by the head counselor. 

Group counseling is handled primarily by the head counselor. For the Junior 
high, the function generally means giving a particular sort of Infoxnation to a 
class of students. It entails approximately k percent of the total time avail- 
able to counselors. Curriculum evaluation and planning figure next in time 
allotment, comprising another 3*^ percent of the counselor time. Again, it is 
done almost exclusively by the head counselor, and may be assumed to involve the 
counseling program rather than the instructional program. 

Fkofesslonal training is a sporadic activity, generally pursued by the head 
counselor, but semetimes involving the total staff. It takes up about 2 percent 
of their time. Meetings with other counselors are participated in about equally 
by all members of the counseling staff, and amount to approximately 1 percent of 
their .Ime. Contacting outside agencies and industry, and helping students 
obtain financier, aid, scholarship, or placement, together cooprlse approximately 
another 1 percent of their time; someuhat understandably, the educational needs 
of the Junior high students are confined primarily to the school. Conducting 
case studies, tracking student performance, research and prediction, and using 
the computer system are all negligible in time at the present. 

Another 2 percent of the counselors' time is taken up with activities that are 
infrequent in nature. Tliese include contacting absentees to give them homework 
assignments, correcting papers, interviewing students for civlc-sponsored 
conferences, and conducting leadership conferences. In total, these functions 
comprise about 38.6 percent of the available counseling time. 
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Much of the counselors' tline, however, is taken up by activities that may be 
assumed to be adjuncts to the above functions. These activities are more 
clerical and routine in nature. 

Course programming, scheduling, and registration figure prominently in this 
category, entailing about 8 percjnt of their time. Checking and wcording data, 
«#riting letters and reports, and preparing lists consume another 6 percent of 
the available time, and occur most frequent3y during and immediately following 
the third quarter of the semester. Nonccunseling activities are the next biggest 
time consumer, tak i n g up to 4 percent of the counselors* time. Supervision, 
mainly by the head counselor figures most prominently here. In decreasing rank 
order, analysis end interpretation of data, distributing lists, packets, etc., 

Awi^ TT^AV^rlg telephone calls account for another 1 percent of the counselors' 
available time. Supervising student help, reading reports and professional 
literature, and test interpretation are negliglbie in time. 

These activities conprise another 19 percent of the total time allocated to 
counselors. In summary, the total list of activities account for only 55 • 8 
percent of their time. 

E. S!nJDEtfF INTERVIEWS 

At Monroe, a total of 629 interviews took place on the 12 days the counselors 
filled out the activity time log. Each of these interviews lasted an average of 
10 minutes. Of these interviews, 323 interviews were initiated by the student, 

281 were initiated by the counselor, and 20 were initiated by someone other than 
the student or counselor, i.e. , a parent, another school officer, or teacher. 

Most of the interviews were private conferences between the student and counselor, 
a 1 tho ugh a smaller number (13) were attended by another student or school personnel 

Table 9-4 gives a breakdown of the topics discussed in these Interviews. 



Table 9-4. Sub.iect of Interview 




Course programming 

Change of program 

Discussion of credits 

Discussion of test scores 

Discussion of grades 

Acceleration 

Occupational planning 

Postsecondary educational planning 

Scholarships 

Personal 

Otner 



Total 



total of 1,034 rather than 629* 



270 


26.1 


165 


15.9 


57 


5.5 


46 


4.4 


97 


9.3 


43 


4.1 


35 


3.3 


113 


10.9 


12 


1.1 


103 


10.9 


9? 


9.0 


1.034* 


99.6 


cover more than one topic , 


hence, the 
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At Sepulveda^ a toted of I69 students were seen during the time spent on 
Indlvldiutl counseling. These Intezvlews lasted an average of 12 minutes each. 

The greatest percentage of the Intexvlews (75 percent) vere counselor-initiated, 
16 percent uere Initiated by the student, and 9 percent vere Initiated by someone 
other than either the counselor or student, l.e., the girl's or boy's vice 
principal, parent, or teacher. None of these Intexvlews Included anyone other 
than the student or couxiselor. 

Table 9*5 presents the major topics discussed In the Interviews. 

Table 9*5* Subject of Interview 



Subject of Interview 


No. of Students Seen 


Percentage of Total 


Initial Interview 


11 


3.9 


Change of program 


3 


1.1 


Discussion of grades and. 
academic progress 


83 


29.8 


Frograsmlng-gatherlng 

Infoimatlon 


25 


9.0 


Programming-Imparting 

Infoimatlon 


47 


16.9 


Unsatisfactory behavior 


26 


9.3 


Discussion of test scores 


14 


5.0 


High school planning 


23 


8.2 


Acceleration 


5 


1.8 


Personal 


11 


3.9 


Other 


JSL 


11.1 




Total 279 


100.0 



The most noticeable aspect of topics discussed In Individual Interviews for both 
schools Is the preponderance of Interviews that are primarily of an Infoxnatlon- 
glvlng natiire. In coo^rlsoL'i, the time spent on either education or vocational 
planning or problems of a personal nature Is negligible. Once again, the data 
Indicate that Information-giving remains expressive of \diat counseling Involves 
at both the Junior and senior high school levels. Future evaluation will help 
to assess whether the Implementation of the system will change the situation to 
one In which the Ideal objectives of counseling will be met for students. 
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PART V 

SIM4ABY AMD PIAMS FOR PHASE H 



A telef of the writ «»aucted to Ph«e I 18 srovia«d in 

the ohjectlw. P*ocea«eB pl«»ed for Fh«e H «e deecrthed 1« Chepter «I. 
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CHAPEER 10. 
SOMIABY 



I* IBOCEEPHE 

Before on the design of the SDC nan^naehlne counseling system, ¥e 

surveyed the guidance practices In thirteen scdiools dlstrlhuted through seven 
states. The purpose of the survey sas to study the variation In counseling 
practice — **'**^ schools* This variation could then be considered In the system 
developDent eer h vlth the schools selected for the naa^aachlne study* 

Oou&selore at each of the thirteen schools vere ashed to describe hoir they sere 
spending their time, and hov they would like to spend their time In en Ideal 
counseling situation. To do this they made two sorts of a deck of 48 »&rds, 
eadi a description of a discrete counseling activity* Analysis of 

thet ff two sorts (actual and Ideal) Indicated no narked differences among 
counselors ffem different schools. Hbwever, the data do Indicate a narked 
difference between shat the counselors are doing and shat they would H3ce to 
do* As a group they would prefer to reduce greatly the amount of time they 
spend In routine Infomatlon processing tasks— such as processing registration 
and schedule chai^tes, handling program requests, analysing routine data, 
re^iording data, writing reports, coUeetlng and ipdatlng occupational Inf or* 
mtlon, and administering tests. They would prefer to Increase the time they 
spend working directly with students In activities such as he l p i n g students 
explore their problems, feelings, or courses of action In group and Individual 
counseling* They would like more time for follow-up studies, for working with 
administrators in curriculum evaluation and planning, and for conducting re- 
search. They would to see an Increase In the use of data processing 
equlpeent, presumably to lift the Information-processing burden from their 
shoulders. 

After the survey, an experimental field site was selected. The focus of 
system development experimentation Is a large school complex (junior hi g h 
and h< gh school) In the Los AngiOes School District: The James Monroe High 
Sdhool has a population of 3,600 students and 12 counselors; the Francisco 
Sepulveda Junior Ugh School has 1,800 students and five counsellors. By 
Interviewing of the counselors, ve obtained detailed system analysis 
of all the counseling procedures employed In this school complex. 

The general flow of procedures was defined for each of the two counseling 
offices. In addition, the individual activities and procedures of each 
counselor were described, and the descriptions reviewed and verified by the 
counselors. 
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After the system analysis^ the counselors visited SyBtem Dsvelopnent Corporation 
for three two-hour workshops on advanced Information processing technology. 
Discussion readings were cooiblned with demonstratinns of on-line computer 

applications. 

Following the systems analysis and training^ two design teams were formed to 
specify Model I of the system. One team consisted of the SDC researchers and 
the high school counselors; the other, of the researchers and the Junior high 
school counselors. 

A new procedure was used with the high school design team. A special consultant. 
Dr. Gerard Halgh from the National Training laboratory, was es^loyed to facili- 
tate coBBunlcatlon and participation while the team was engaged In the design 
process. His participation In the design sessions was Judged very hel pfhl by 
members of the research team and by the counselors. A strong group Identi- 
fication was apparent, and all of the members of the team participated actively 
in the discussion. The Ideas for the system that developed during the discussions 
were not simply those the researchers wanted to test, but rather, were the 
products of the design team— which Included both the counselors and the research 

staff. 



II. FUNCTIONS HANHED FOR MODEL I 

A nunher of major Ideas for the mannoachlne system emerged from the design sessions* 
Those functions that are to be programmed for Model 1 are described below. 

A. INFOBM/a!IQN RBTBIEFAL 

All student Information, Including that currently contained In the student 
emulative record (grades, test scores, teacher cooments, etc.), as well as 
attendance records, health records, and counselor notes, will be stored. 

Retrieval will be possible using both on-line and off-line devices. This 
function will emble counselors to retrieve Information for any student or 
population of students. In addition, a calculation capability will be provided 
for the computation of needed measures such as frequency counts, means, variances, 

etc. 



B. TRACKING AND MQNITQRIIIG 

The computer will track students as they progress through school and will 
Identify students who need the help of a counselor. The S3rst€m will alert the 
counselor concerning: 

. failure of student to meet requirements, 

• change In student's pattern of acdiievement, 

. failure of student to take electives that provide a chance for 
exploration, and 

. other critical situations, prespecified by the counselor. 



o 
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C. itflTGM/\XED REPORT G£3IERATIQR 

Tbe eoqpater vUl autonatloally generate reports such as: 

• report oards^ 

. progress reports^ 

. special reports to parents, and 

• lists of athletes eho are falling In classes. 

D. PREDICTICS? HJKD RESEARCH 

^e counselor will specify the sanple, and the dependent and Independent 
variables. The cooqputer will then generate the formula and give the counselor 
soBie Indication of Its vaUdity. The counselor may then apply the formula to 
new to make predictions about his students, or he may test hypotheses 

about the generated model. Ideally, the counselor would not need to have any 
knowledge of nathematlcs or statistics; any mathematical or statistical 
operations would be performed by the congniter. 

E. AUT0MA!n:C REMIHSER 

Counselors will be able to store messages In the computer to be output to them 
at later, specified times* 

F. FQHAK/-UP MTA OH STU13ERTS 

Plosion win be made for collecting and storing foUow-up data on students 
who leave the high school and continue on to technical schools, junior coneges, 
or collies, and those who discontinue schooling for work. These data win be 
available for the prediction and research system. A study of the procedures 
for conectlng and \islng these kinds of data Is being made at los Angeles Trade 
and Technical Gonege, where grades In trade and academic courses, hlgh^ school 
grades, and aptitude test scores are being conected. 

0. PROGRAIilED INTERVIEWS 

Counselors win be able to refer students with special problems to on-line, 
programmed Interviews. Interviews win be developed In the fonowlng areas: 

. vocational Information, 

. conege and scholarship planning, and 

. special problems, such as deciding whether to take a particular course. 
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in. rBVEir?MEllT of system ccmpowbnts 

Following the design meetings^ woxk began on the developnent of the InfOnnation 
pzoeesslng eonponents of the system^ training of the eounsv^lx>r8^ and. develxipnent 
and. use of evaluation measures. The conputer ftmctlons are being developed, on 
the Q-32 time-shared, computer system. Programming of the prediction and research 
system Is In progress^ and^ In addition^ a prograsmsd interview for exploring 
occupational information is being developed. The hlc^ school counselors are 
presently participating in a training program on group counseling techniques in 
order to strengthen their skills in workizig with students. 

the system is accepted and operating in the fields the results of other 
research projects can be reviewed and integrated into the o n go in g system. The 
fOcus on Inplementatlon represents a concrete attempt at bridging the gap between 
theory an d practice. However^ it should not be assumed that the focus on current 
counseling practice in the SDC study will prohibit any change beyond allocation 
of counseling tasks to the computer. The use of the computer in counseling 
should not only increase the amount cf time that counselors can apond with 
students^ but also provide an opportunity to strengthen the vocational information 
it«d the humanistic aspects of counseling. 

The nature of the counseling relationship can also be chanced. Much of the 
infoxmatlon-glving task can be assigned to the computer so that counselors will 
have more time to listen to students and to help thmoi eagplore the meanin g that 
InfOzmation has for them. Also^ the amount and the availability of vocational 
information can be improved. The computer-based system fOr esqplorlng occupa- 
tional information will require counselors to pool their information and make it 
more readily available to students. 

IV. OTHER PHASE I ACTIVITIES 

Data were collected during the spring of 19^7 on the following variables for the 
pmrpose of providing a basis for evaluating the project: 

. counselor attitudes towrxrd counseling, 

. student attitudes toward counseling, 

. number of school dropouts, 

• the allocation of counselor time to counseling activities, and 

. the vocational maturity of students. 

These measures were taken prior to system change to provide a basis for 
comparison with similar data that will be collected in 1969 when the system 
changes have been implemented. The Crltes Vocational Development Inventory is 
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being used and the results will be eooqpared to data being collected bgr Crites 
at Iowa* Flshbeln AB Seales were used to devel^ a measure of student and 
counselor attitudes toward counseling* 

Nineteen graduate students in a course on counseling ethics at UCIA have w a d e 
an ethical analysis of the system plan* This analysis eas studied and sunnarised 
and will be considered in the development of the system in the schools* 
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GHAFTER U. 

FLAN FOR ERASE IX IMFIfMENTATION 



I. OBJECTIVES 

In orter to IsWlenent and ewlunte the nea-Biaehlne eyetem that bee been designed 
In Itaase I> the following objectives must be net: 

. The easputer progiMis end the progremned Interrlewe pievloasly deeerlhed 
must be developed prior to Installatlone 

One luterectlve tennlnel mist he InsteUed In each of the two schools. 



e 



e 



Counselors must be trained In the use of the systems 
gystem decelopiient procedures, i.«., 

ehange, must be carried out over an eactendc . period of tines 

Etost-systen-change evaluation data must be collected, for conparlson 
with the data currently being coUecteds 



A most he produced that dsscrlhes the final systoe design 

resultli« from the system dewelopdent prooes^ Ihls 

the compoter program logic, the Interview logic, the definition 

of the user language, and an evaluation of the systcme 



e 



Beeomendatlons vlU he made for adaptaUon of the system to semlautmiated 
(off-line, computer-supported) and manual counseling operations e 



II. STEPS 

The procedural steps that are planned will be as follows: 

As DEVELOBIERT OP THE SOFTWARE SISTEM 

The software system will be developed as a number of 

^ules, ratlw than as one large program for all of the functlono of the 
system c There cure several reasons for this strategy: 

. The system will be subjected to repeated evaluation ^ revlslone 
Modular systems cure more tractable In evaluation-revision cycles than 
are monolithic systems e 

, The anticipated core requirements of the total software s^tem fhr 
exceed the core memory capacity of the computer to be used. O^e- 
quently, the system must be constructed In such a way m to 
keeping some subsystems In auxiliary storage (disc or drum) until 
called for by other subsystems. 
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• The eonputere to be used In this study are very large^ and vlU not be 
available to most schools for some time* Meanwhile^ It should be 
possible to operate parts of the system on smaller machines. 

The primary subsystems^ listed In the order in vhlch they vlU be Imidsoiented^ 
€ure: 



1. General Input«Output Routines and Input Rrocessor 

These are basic routines for use In l^put an^l output. They involve such 
functions as reading and exiting on various Input-output and storage devices 
(teletype^ printer^ cards, disc, tape, etc.); scanning; packing and unpacking; 
foxnattlng; and detexmlnlng the nature of the Input message (storage, retrieval, 
calculation, etc.). 

2. Data Base Description and Construction 

This subsystem permits Izqput of data base description statements and the 
allocation of space, construction of dictionaries and descriptive tables 
for a data base. 

3 . “Simple*' Storage 

These routines Interpret storage statements, and as veil as reading and storing 
Information Into a defined data base, but do not Implement the use of Input 
forms. 

kf. ''Simple'' Retrieval 

"Simple'' retrieval routines permit the retrieval of Information from a defined 
data base by statements not Involving output forms or derived data calculations. 

5 . Input Form DescrlTytlon and Storage Using Forms 

Input forms permit prespeclflcatlon of Input formats and facilitate the Input of 
large volumes of data. Input form description statements are used to describe 
forms; storage statements Involving Input forms cause the r e ad ing and storage of 
data according to the forms. 

j) 

6. Output Fona Description cuid Retrieval Using Forma 

Output form descriptions define and name output formats. Retrieval statements 
employing forms may be used to prepare reports. 

7 . Define Statements 



The "define" stateme^its allow the user to make certain kinds of changes In the 
user language to simplify frequently used eaQtresslons or to satisfy special 
user requirements. 
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8 . rm^mi\M±±QXl statements 

Calculation atatanenta permit the retrieval of deilred tete 

avna, meane, etc.) aa well aa providing a deak calcutator capahiUty. 

9 . Tlme-Coptrolled Functions 

Kh«M may he tho««ht of aa delayed retrieval functloM— that l a, 

that lawt to occur until acne time In tte ^ 

monitoring, periodic report generation, and the Rmnlnder Secretary. 

10. Prediction Routines 

Thla ayatem Includea programa for generating regreaalon teatlng 

hypol^ea, and applying develeped formulae to new atudent data. 

He and Course Rfograamlng 

Itany acheduUng programa already exlat and It la hoped that one of then can he 
modified to fit Into this systeme 

12 , pjfogrwMM^Hl Interviews 

Three Intervlewa will he devrioped ualng the 

program developed at SDC for writing and executing leaaona or Irttervlewa on 
a tlme-abared conputer ayatem.) 

a. Bqplorlng Occupational infomatlon 

Thla la an Interview that helpa the atudent explore_tolc Infomatlon 
about varloua levela and fBmlllea of occipatlona. Ihe Interview la 
dealgned to give the atudent freedom In chooalng 

explm. However, he can obtain help In chooalng If te neete It. The 
Intervlev refem him to outalde reading amllmhle In 
If he «"t« greater depth of Information. A auniiary of tte Interview 
^ te made for tte counaelor. The atudent can alao retain a copy of 
the infceivleir to discuss vith his parents e 

be College and Scholarship P l a nn i n g 

Vfbrk on this Interview has not been started.e toiever. It vlU. be 
designed to help the student obtain basic information JLocal ^ 
state colleges and direct him to other Information on the shell . It 
vHl also give infonnatlon about scholarshlxMe 
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c« Special Educational Planning 

A procedure Is being explored that may retain many of the advantages 
of con 3 >uter-controlled Interviews while avoiding excessive cost. The 
PIANIT system Is being used to approach the problem of helping a 
student decide whether to take algebra. PIANIT can be used to prepare 
off-line. Individualized reports for each student, based on the 
student's aptitude and achievement scores, grades, and teacher 
reconmendatlons . The reports will Interpret the student's scores and 
advise re^^urdlng the probable outcome of his decisions. 

Special consideration must be given to the rationale for developing the programmed 
Interviews for occupational esqploratlon, college and scholarship p l a nnin g, and 
special educational planning. Admittedly, the cost, size, and scope of the task 
required to develop and maintain adequate programmed counseling Interviews Is 
enormous. The major purpose of the Tledeman-Hhrvard project Is to develop a 
large-scale Information system to implement such Interview programs. The Intent 
In the SDC project Is not to duplicate the work being done at Harvard, but to 
focus on a much more limited purpose— to explore some of the system problems 
associated with the use of programmed Interviews In a secondary school setting. 

It Is anticipated that the materials being developed at Harvard will not be ready 
In a form adaptable to the Los Angeles environment In time for the project^ there- 
fore, the limited Interviews mentioned are being developed. Some of the system 
problems that will be explored with these Interviews are: 

« Can procedures be developed permitting counselors to develop and modify 
their own programmed Interviews, using the PIANIT langimge? 

. Can counselors pool their knowledge about occupations anti education and 
mnVft this Information available to the student via the computer? Hew 
can a limited number of terminals for automated Interviews be scheduled 
effectively In large secondary schools? 

. What should be the nature of the relationship between the counselor, the 
student, and the programmed Interview? 

. Can the computer be used to give students purely factual Information, 
saving the counselor many hours of routine Interviewing? 

. HOw do students react to receiving Information from the computer? What 
student characteristics— and program characteristics— seem to be 
associated with positive and negative reactions to interaction with the 
computer? 



^iedeman, D. , et A Harvard-NEEDS -Newton Information System For Vocational 
Decisions, 19 ^^ 
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li, mSTAUAIPIO!! OP BqjJIPMEIfr IN THE SCHDOIS 

Cunent plans ate to InstaU one teletype at Moi^ Hl(#i SchMl, and ^ at 
Senulveda Junior HIA School. These teletypes will coenunlcate with ^ 
Tlneiharlng system or the DM 360/65 Time-Sharing co^futer at SDC. The number 
of selected for Installation will he based on prMtlcal ectmom^ 

considerations. The estimated characteristics ^ coste of cosgater fac il ities 
under derelOEment would make the costs for a large nusiber 

tive. The nost likely configuration to be generally employed in tL- ne« five 
^ars will be the sharing of large centralized time-sharing computers Toy many 
schools, each school having a limited number of teiminals. During the s^tem 
development process (Section D, below), effort will be foeuMd on ^Iwlng ways 
in which the limited number of terminals can be used more efficiently by 
counselors and students# 

Initial preparation of student data, for the system will require keypunchl^ 
directly fwm the cumulative folders. In order to facilitate this operation, 
keypunch machines will be installed in the schools for the period of time 
required to punch the data. 



C. TRAINING OF COUNSELORS 

Counselors must be provided with training in three areas: the use of tte 

con^ter system; the establishment of system development procedures; and groiqp 
counscUnfi tJCchniiucB# Counselors will trsined to use botli the Ifuigufige 
developed for the ccnputer system and the PIANIT lan g u a ge # Training in system 
development will include setting up procedures for system evaluation, pla nnin g 
for system change, and documenting changes to the system# 

Training in groiq? counseling techniques has begun at the hi^ school# Periodic 
training will be continued in this area to reinforce the counselors* involvement 
in developing strong counseling relationships with their stude.nts# The counse^rs 
have opportunities to train from time to time with outstan di ng leaders in 

the counseling field# 

D. SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT PROCEIXJRES 

The system development process is one of constant testing, feedback, evaluation, 
and revision. The introduction of the computer into the counseling operation 
will greatly increase the fluidity and growth potential of the counseling opera- 
tion. Counselors will be provided with increased access to and control of 
Infoxmation, Increased research capabilities, and the capability fo r a llocating 
some of their present activities to the computer. The computer programs, the 
user languages, and the interviewing capability are being designed so that the 
counselors themselves can change and adapt tlese procedures to their own needs. 
Individual counselors will even be able to modify the user language to satisfy 
their own idiosyncratic desires when they interact with the computer# This 
inherent potential for growth means that the system will evolve and change as 
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the counselors work with the system* However^ the change process in a nan- 
machine environment requires some systematization in procedures to assure 
communication and orderly growth* Counselors will be trained, to initiate 
procedures for system change* The research staff will work with the counselors 
and will implement the computer programnlng and language changes resulting from 
the system develc^ment process* This process will be continued for a year to 
pezmit adequate Improvement and development of the system* 

E* FOBT-SYSTEM-CHAHGE EVALUATION DMSk COUECTION 

Data on counselor and student attitudes toward coimseling will be collected 
after 'Uie systma has been in operation for a year* 

In addition, counselors will keep a log describing the way in which they spend 
their time; this log pioeedure will be similar to that currently being employed 
prior to the beginning of the system liaplementatlon and development process* 

(The current log is kept one day each wedc during the semester; the day to be 
recorded is rotated each week* ) 

Student dropout data will also be collected following the year of system 
development* These data will be conqpared to the data currenUy being collected* 
The Crltes Vocational Development Inventory will be administered to a large 
san^le of students following the system development process to determine whether 
any changes have occurred in these measures* Anal}^is of the da ta will focus 
on trying to define and describe the changes and direction of change in variables 
that appear to be related to the changes iL the system* 

F* DOCUNEaiTATION 

The final report will be written to serve as a manual for use by others interested 
in developing man-machine counseling systems* We will attempt to produce this 
manual, together with the final report from Phase I, as a monograph* 
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APPESDU, A 

ITEMS CQRTAira) IN THE CARD SORT OF COUNSELING ACTIVITIES 



1. Help stiident make decisions about occupational goals* 

2* Help student explore his probleni3> feelings and possible courses of 
action in an Indiyldual intexvlew with counselor* 

3* Assist student in course planning and/or prograaifiing* 

k* Identify usable sKiHi> aptitudes and Interests of individuals* 

3* Advise persons as to predicted success in particular course and/or 
progrsn* 

6* Help prospective students detemine their areas of strength and weakness^ 
possibly recosnendlng enrollment in remedial classes vhere necessary. 

7* Give advice to students* 

8* Help students solve problems of a disciplinary nature* 

9* Help students explore their problems^ feelings fluid courses of action in a 
group counseling setting. 

10* Teach an orientation or problems course in vhlch a major purpose is to 
achieve objectives of a counseling nature^ l*e*> ea^oratlon of one’s 
abilities and Interests through testings discussion^ selection of voca- 
tional choices^ etc* 

11* Discuss problem eases with other people on the counseling staff* 

12* Refer student to outside agency >dien appropriate or more pertinent for 
solution of a peurtlcular problem. 

13* Assist agencies fluid groi;^ which deel with vocational problems of specific 
gronxpe such flis: 

State Ikiployiient Service 
Department of Labor 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Depeirtment of Welf flure 
Probation Department 
Vccationflkl Rehabilitation 
Foreign Students 
uob Corps 
MDTA> etc* 
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14. Perform registration, sebedule changes, program requests, transcripts. 

15 Administer tests. 

16. Score tests. 

17. Use electronic data processing equipment and techniques for processing 
student infoxnation. 

16. Record test scores. 

19* Record anecdotal notes. 

20. Write reports such as: status reports, case reports, test summary 

reports, placement summary reports. 

21. Establish descriptive or predictive relationships between test data and 
student perfonmnce. 

22. Establish relationship between anecdotal data and student performance. 

23. Establish cut-off scores for acceptance of students. 

24. Consult with teachers about their students. 

25* Consult with fumlly of student. 

26. Consult with administrators regarding such things as: occupational 

trends, curriculum planning, evaluation of the educational program, etc. 

27* Report and/or discuss test results with students. 

28. Report and/or discuss stiMent test results with teachers. 

29# Report and/or discuss student test results with administrators for the 
purposes of currieulum evaluation and planning. 

30. MeOse contacts with Industry and/or unions for purposes of obtaining 
occupational infoxnation, general employment trends and/or inviting 
people to speak at "Career Days." 

31* Collect, store, maintain up-to-date occupational information. 

32. Refer student to and/or discuss occupational infoxnation. 

33* Make contacts with Industry regarding placement. 

34. Make contacts with industry regarding curriculum planning. 
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3 ^. Send Job applicants out to Interview for a particular Job opening. 

36 . Help students obtain scholarships. 

37 . Follow-up students in course work* 

38 . FoUow-\qp dropouts* 

39 . Follow-up students after placement* 

40. Conduct research of a nature to permit hypothesis testing or evaluation. 

kl. Conduct a Job analysis for the purposr. of Identifying skills^ aptitudes, 
and Interests necessary for Job perfc ^tiianee. 

42. Assist In curriculum developnent. 

43 . Perform npeaklng engagements* 

44. Give talks related to articulation problems and procedures to outside 
groiips of counselors or students. 

49 . Attend staff meetings for purposes of planning and consulting. 

46. Bsurtlclpate In In-service training programs. 

47. Help persons make necessary financial arrangements to stay In school. 

48. Observe econcmlc trends as Interpreted from national, state, and local 
Information \dilch will reflect approaches to counseling and educational 
programs. 



o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 
HfTEBYIEW FORMATS 

Pom 1. Responded to by Person Directly Responsible 

for Administration of Counseling Orgsaization* 

Pom 2. Responded to by Each Individual Counselor* 
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TOame of Inatltutlon 

Looatlon 
Urban (popO 
Rural 

Type 

On»nlzatlonal Chain 



Font! 1 

Gen« Deecilp. of Faculty 
No. Etiployees Day Nlte 



Av. El. Attainment 
Vo. Orel. 

B.A. 

M.A. 

Beyond 

Av. Salary 
Teachers 
Supervisors 

Personnel Tumover/Yr. 



Hrs. 

Day Nlte Class 

Area of Education M F M F Total Inst. 

1. H.S. Basic Ed | 

Voc. 

Acad. ___ . __ 

2. CJen. Bd. . 

3. Acad for Trans . 

4. Apprenticeship - - 

5. SpecleJ. Ed. - 

6. Agriculture - - - _ 

7* Home Ec. . 

8. Business ^ - - - - 

9. Distributive -- - 

10. ^ct. Nurse 

11. Tech. Ed. 

Specify _ _ _ __ i._ 

12. T & I - Specify 



13 . A.A. 



14. MDTA 



1^. Special 



16 . Other 



Av. 

isg. 



Total 



o 

ERIC 



TOTAL 
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No. of stud, their counseling systan/yr. 
Counselor*Student Rsitlo 

Counselor Asslgonent 

1. Nonassignment 

2 . .Alphabetically 

3 . Academic Major 
h. Msle> Female 

^ . Functionally 
6 . Other 

Eesp. for Sel. of Counselors 



Students In attendance \iho may attend 

1. School District 

2. H.S. Grad. 

3 . Non-H.S. Grad. 
h. All Adults 

5 . Other 

School (Beg. 

Lai Students Referral Status (Spec. Piog*.) 



Equip. & Ifecllltles Available for 1. Be-hab. 

Counselor Activities 



Biardware 

Facilities 

Student Characteristics 
^ uho conqplete deg. or licensed prog. 

1. asjt 

2. 5 o?t 

3 . T5jt 

k. 100 ^ 

Bearon for Dropout (^) 

l. Academic Failure 

2. Financial 

3 . (Saasigt In Vo. Interest 
k. Beh. Adjustment 

9 . Personal 



2. Indian 

3 . Foreign 

k. Cult. Dept. 

5 . Co-op Rrog. 

6 . MDTA 

7 . Job Corps 

8 . Other 
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Tes ting 

Purpose: 

!• To adinln* tests as Isasis for 
ed. counseling^ qualifying 
certification & admissions* 

2* To counsel Indiv. re Vo. 8s 
Ed. choice. 

3. To admin. GED Tests for H.S. 
equiv. cert. 

4. To assist indiv. w/occ. 
placement and/or ID 
employee skills for local 
hus. 8» ind. occup. 

3. To act in consulting capacity 
for hus. & ind* in sel*^ 
upgrading & rotation of 
es^oyees. 

6. Other 



Elacement of Students 
Male Fenale Tot€tl 

TT-Rel. to Train. 



ET-Non-rel. 

FT vhlle in School 
OJT 



No. times placed 



^ dropouts placed 



Testing Agency for: 

1. GED Testing Service 

2. Equivalency form for: 

Specify 

Test Batteries Used 
!• Mental Ability 
2. Multifactor Apt. Tests 
3* Separate Apt. Tests 

4. Scholastic Achievement 

5. Interest Inventories 

6. Personality Tests 
7« Special Batteries 
8. Other 



Joh FoUcwun (v/in 3 months ) 
Grad. Dropout Dropin 

Placement 
Teacher 
Friend or rel. 

Ad in newspaper 
Prev. Employer 
TOTAL 

What information available^ who responsible 
for collecting 



Total Tests Administered (All Types) 

Day Erog. 

Nite Prog. 

TOTAL 




4 






irifciiiiit It. 



■HMHiillllldi 
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How procedures of each counseling function. 



ERIC 



V 
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]Data Processing 

Type of Info. Collected on Student 

Time per Assoc. w/CoUectlon^ Processing & Use of Info. 
Time ^pent In ^ocesslng Data 
Procediire Used to: 

Collect (Who) 

Store (How Flled^ What Form) 

Process 
Retrieve (Use) 

Update 

Modify 

Deletes 
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Fom 2 



Counselor^ 

Age 



Eaiicatlon History 
H«S. - Tr. 

School 

Major 

B.3. - Yr. 

School 

Major 

Minor 

M.S. - Yr. 

School 

Major 

Minor 



Fb«D« 

or 

Ed.D. 



Yr. 

School 

Major 

Minor 



School^ 

Sex 



Stat. Background 

Pupil Personnel Credential Yes Bo 
(Teaching Eq?* BOe.?) 

Bo. yrs. exp. as part-time cout».ilor 

full-time counselor 



Rxifesslonal oxnanizations 
(specify div.) 

1. Am. Per. & Quid. Assoc. 

2. APA 
3« Other 



Job History (Full Time Since ffllgh School ) 

1. Location 

Yr. Length Salary 

Reason for teking Job 

Function 

2. Location 

Y!r. Length Salary 

Reason for ta kin g Job 

Function 

3. Locatrvon 

Yr. Length Salary 

Re 3 kSon for ta k i n g Job 

FuntrMcn 

4. Locate OL 

Yr. Length Salary 

Reason fcv taking Job 

Function 

3. Location 

Yr. Length Salary 

Reason for taking Job 

Function 

6. Current Job 

Length Salary 

Reason for taking Job 

TiUe 

Function 

Connents on present Job 
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Student Contacts 
No. resp. for 
Freq. contacts/student 
Ay. 

Bulge 

Ctounaellng Orientation 
Entry Job 
Career patterns 

Soclo«Eeon. 

1. Self-ref. 

2. Other ref. 

3* ^eeduree 

Ploif procedures tbat differ from gen. 



Teacher Contacts 
No. vho request consulting 
Freq. of contacts/teecher 
Av. 

Bange 

Counselor Interactions v/SCh. Subsyetems 

1. Bsyehologlst 

2. Bsychlatrlst 
3* Social Worker 
4. Btalth Service 

Attendance Officer 
6. Advisory Comnlttees 
7 • Other 

desc. of flow. 







Counselor desc. of bottlenecks^ conflicts^ lags In system. 



Counselor Ideas for use of data-proc. tech. In counseling. 



4 

1 
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AFUENDIX C 

CARD SORE REFORE FOIM5 
Fom 1. Rrellnary Sort Reporting Form 
Fom 2« Forced Sort Rqporting Fom 
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Neune 



m 



j 

Fom 1 



msLmmEi sort befortbig fobm 



For the two emaller decks of cards^ circle the numher of 
Its appropriate heading. 



MOST EFFORT 



SOME EFFORT 



5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


4o 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 



r 



o 




5 


6 


7 


8 


5 


9 


10 


11 


12 


9 


13 


14 


15 


16 


13 


17 


18 


19 


20 


17 


21 


22 


23 


24 


21 


25 


26 


27 


28 


25 


29 


30 


31 


32 


29 


33 


34 


35 


36 


33 


37 


38 


39 


40 


37 


4l 


42 


43 


44 


41 


^5 


46 


47 


48 


45 



each card under 


NO EFFORT 




2 


3 


4 


6 


7 


8 


10 


11 


12 


14 


15 


16 


18 


19 


20 


22 


23 


24 


26 


27 


28 


30 


31 


32 


34 


35 


36 


38 


39 


40 


42 


43 


44 


46 


47 


48 
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Form 2 



CARD SORT REPORTING FORM 



Ibme 

m 



Each card has an identification number In the upper right hand comer. 
Llet the msaber of eadi card In the proper grov^ beloir. 



3 6 


9 


12 


9 


6 3 


MOST EFFORC 








lEAST EFFORT 



o 
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AFFERDIX D 



EXCERPTS FROM STUDENT TERM PAPERS 




AssumiDg ttot the need fOr enlic^tened counseling In schools is graernlly 
lSLt)iicoiit»vwil*a, It ghouid fbU 0 w ttat 
aystena nuat muire » eorraapondlng eiQaiialoa In 

la to oclileya Ita en«l of hawter, better-quoted 
Ae of now, echool eounaeUng la In a position analogous to tlie prenaehlne period 

in industry# (12) 



. . a . The role of the school counselor is not veil tefined. 

llterail^ io operational definitions or behavioral objectives specified 
describing the position of a counselor in a school# (10} 



a The present function of the counselor appears not to underatand tto 
students* feelings^ but to act as an unyi.elding authority^ as the ro2e of the 
cOBputer vould eventually be# (5) 

a The counselor's main purpose, according to my beliefs, 
to solve certain kinds of problems. These usually are related to educational 
^ vocational piimning and interpersonal conflicts that sooettos Interfere 
with school learning# Due to our present system, counselors time is Incmas- 
inaly usurped vith the information processing part of counseling, ^ as a 
result [they] are not able to devote as much time listening to students in 
order to guide them into reaching solutions# 



a a . Good counseling is an adjustive process and should be an l^teo^ 
and a functioning part of any system concerned vith. the needs of the individuals 
under its care# In order to achieve this goal, and be successf^, this proMSs 
usually is concern \ vith the development t^f people# To rea^ ms goal, tae 
counselor should develop skills in understanding behavior, should possess sensi« 
tivity to eftch individuftl^s needs^ ond nust > 3 lo w fox fre^Jon And ponoBAl 

growth# (?) 



a The counselor in a school system does or should do three things: Counsel 
in the area of vocational-educationsd placement; couxisel those *** 
intexpersonal conflicts vhich interfere with school or efftctive utiliaatiw ot 
potentialities; detect and locate those students ^ ^ ^ remedial work 

in order to successfully couplete their schooling# (6) 



a As a gzmduate student one gets contradictory perceptions of the role of 
the school counselor# On the other hand, the university seems to define m 
psychotherapeutic function as the major concern, and on the other, the school 



ornwMew hji tn thia appendix are taken from the term papers of l6 UCIA gradate 
students# As part of their vork in a course on moral and emcal considerations 
in counseling, they evaluated the proposed man-machine counseling system# 
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districts themselves thlxik of the counselor as an advlsor> a scheduler^ a 
disciplinarian^ a processor of data, an in-service trainer, and an administrative 

assistant. (10) 

. The term "counseling” is used with reservation since this writer prefers 
to view counseling as soaisthlng more than an interaction between a man and a 
system. A life in which "being" is achieved only as a result of interaction 
to a system is not in an existentialist sense of the word "being" at all. 
Therefore, bs an attempt to replace the function of a vocational counselor, the 
computer is at best a depressing substitute. However, for those who would deny 
that vocational guidance and career pla nnin g assistance has a xdace in the 
counseling sphere, there would be less difficulty in accepting the machine for 
this purpose. In short, if one perceives counseling as only a reaction between 
a person cmd a system, then the implementation of a machine which can imitate 
that system would seem to raise few objections. 

If, however, counseling is viewed as more than a series of "system- 
interactions" (auB does this writer), then it would seem that lt*s at this 
point where bWiihlng additional is required that the boundaries of the computer 
are drawn. This something additional includes the human ability to: (a) per- 

ceive and react to what's occurring at the subconscious level of another person; 
(b) actually feel the feelings of another person in such a way as to give that 
person relief from knowing that someone else is sharing the feelings; and (c) be- 
have with a unique flexibility that captures the total phenomenology of the 
situation. (4) 

, One of the goals of personal and emotional counseling is self-awareness, 
which is helped by experience and interaction with other humans; e.g., my 
present counselee commented when she left her first interview, "At last, I have 
someone to talk to." 

The counselor relates with his counselee *s reality (how he construes the 
world), not his own, the question of values— good or bad— is kept out of 
the counseling process as far cus possible. One of the counselor's goals is to 
change the counselee 's behavior so he will feel better about the world, himself 
and others, which I think can be accomplished by teaching him how to solve 
problems: e.g., (l) focus on goals; (2) focus on obstacles to goals; (3) generate 
alternatives; (4) perceive consequences of eech alternative; (5) commitment to 
a piftw of action, l^y counselor is committed to Incresislng man's understa n d in g 
of himself and others. (6) 

. I feel that there is poor communication between counselors and teeuihers 
and administration because mar\y times they are trying to accomplish different 
things. Also, many times they try to 6u:complish the same thing but they go 
flOsout it in a different manner. I wonder how many teachers are really open to 
the suggestions of the counselors. A teacher might be more open to suggestions 
made by a machine. (9) 
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n* BOOTIHE (gJiRTCAl. WQHK IN CCWilSElilWO 

« It Is a known fiaet that counselors are so busy vlth clerical work tbat 
mainly InyOlves processing and transmitting information, that little time, If 
aay, Is left to counsel students. If a computer were designed to handle the 
clerical part of the Job, the counselors will be free to devote more time to 
their studentr. (3) 

• It seesis for a counselor to waste his time doing clerical work. 

If the counselor did not have to do clerical work I think It would tend to 
humanize the counselor. If computers can free the counselor to be more under- 
standing, more capable of earing, [to have] time to Improve procedures, time to 
have feeling, time to courses of action and fbllow^up, and more time tu 
spend with the student. It would not be ethical for one to reject the computer. 
One of the objectives In using the computer should be to relieve the 
public school counselor from his clerical duties so he can have more time to 
do personal counseling. (9) 

. I visualise the computer [as] being a great help In doing much of the 
clerical chores now relegated to the counselor— reports, pr eliminar y scheduling, 
etc. Also If the vocational, educational Infozmatlon were available to the 
couns^or ftt flogcrtlp^ this would mbo him grofttly# This L’tloio SflyodJ th® 
vmHiaw counselor should use for Individual counseling. (8) 

. Even when human counselors are doing the counseling, the computers could 
remind them that It Is time to do a certain thing like contact a student or 
parent. To maximize efficiency the cooqputer could also help administrators to 
decisions concerning students, teachers, and other matters* The use of a 
coiapater would be an easy way to sarngple student trends, needs, etc* I cannot 
see why It would be unethical to let the machine take over all of the Informa- 
tion processing, for I do not view this as counseling bur rather clerical 
work* (9) 

* It seems that counselors are often una'Ue to really function as counselors 
because of the Information-processing required of them, such as transmitting, 
reporting, recording, acquiring, and searching for Information* (1) 

HI. caamAL sraBcrs or the ccmioter oh the cx?diiseliik> roncgiow 

. Will sec's msn-machlne concept of counseling help us to move closer to a 
more effective and efficient type of counseling that will enable us to move 
closer to a type of therapy as stated by PorterT I say yes, because the 
computer's contrlbxitlon, as SEC looks at It, will be the giving of 
counselors more time for Interaction with Individual students or groups of 
them* How can one question the vast range, versatility, and efficiency of the 
coBiputer In the data processing field? This poses no ethical conflict for me, 
seeing as It would serve as the most efficient and effective Information 
processing system possible. (7) 
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• Needless to say> I am not too pleased with the proposed, computer counseling 
system. At present it appears much too rigid and. nonpersonal^ especially since 
the present system has many deficiencies. 

According to the models the counselor would be rell.eyed. of all clerical 
sKllls. All scheduling^ grades^ health reports and general questions cou3d be 
fed and answered by the conqputer. However^ the model does not at ell in^ly the 
counselor could or would spend more time with the student. Instead^ he appears 
to be freed of some of the remedial skills In order to stay out of the reach of 
the students more. For example^ follow-up programs for the seniors^ Job Inter- 
viewing for the seniors^ accumulating Infoniatlon aregardlng Jobs from outside 
sources^ etc. To me this does not cdlevlate the communication gap between the 
stxident and the counselor. It Is my opinion^ that this only widens It. Thus> 

It Is felt It would almost be Impossible for the counselor emd the student to 
be at the same level of connunlcatlon^ because the Interest of the counselor Is 
for the student^ but not with the student. (9) 

• I would say that It has great potentlcd for unburdening taxed counselors^ 
giving students at least a limited counseling experience and perhaps bringing 
\umotlced conflicted students to a counselor's attention. Yet It cdso creates^ 
to my mf.nd> a great deal of problems— problems of privacy^ or privileged 
Information^ of Imposing one's value system on cmother. (l) 

. ... A machine must be programmed to do specific things. One cannot tell 

a eonqnxter to "do good things" or "make wise decisions." I have seen no ex- 
plicit statements that say what It Is the automated counseling system will be 
prograsned to do. There have been memy hypothetical assertions concerning some 
concrete output^ but no statement of basic values from which the supposed output 
springs. As I see It, the system will store and retrieve Information— nothing 
more. The meaningless hypothetical dialogue between a student and a computer 
Which hEis been written must have a theoretical basls> but no such theory Is 
stated or referenced. (lO) 

• Discounting such personal objections ob the one based on fear of 
displacement^ the main questions [for a system of computerized counseling^] 
seem to be: 

1. Can the computer be made to pick up and take account of the nonverbeJL 
cues that are so meaningful even In the mechanical areas of 
Information giving? 

2. Cem the Individual's right to privacy and individuality be respected 
In such a system? 

3. Can computerized counseling be made to serve the goals of self- 
dlrectlon and growth In the individual? 
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U. In order to guaiMtee this (3 tbort), will the final rsaponslbUlty 
for the program structure he that of the tralioed eouxiselor rather 
than that of the technician? 

Uhleaa these questions are answered satisfactorily frcm the counselor's 
phllosQ0)ieal and professional viewpoint, there can he no real hasls for a 
nan-machine partnership# For inevitahly, nan and madiine would work at cross 
purposes, and the one to suffer would he the one both had hoped to help# (12) 

# The counseling approach that has been developed by 8!XI at Monroe High 
School is taik-centered rather t;:an person-centered# It occurs to ne that the 
nachine would, as a result, he interested in the process of counseling rather 
than the result# I have always thought that the person was more important than 
his problem. I do not feel that we should txy to fit the individual into a 
mold hut rather we should encourage his development as an individual# I wonder 
if machines were used in counseling if it would make the pupil feel more 
alienated from any kind of personal relationship# (9) 

# Oft-times during an Involved interview, it is neceseary as a counselor or 
listener to do two things— both listen and observe# In more soj^stlcated 
tezna, this is known as observation of verbal and noL^ ^jxbal behavior# It is 
felt by this author, that generally, the nonvezbal gets close to the feelings 
or are the actual fMllngs of the person# Wben these feelings are observed 
and not expressed by ar Individual, it is possible as a counselor to question, 
confront, or Ignore these expressions to the extent that gcjerally you can get 
to the r^ Issues with the person. 

To my knowledge, no computer is capable of handling any of the above. 

The computer merely responds to speclfie cues given by the individual. The 
difficulty occurs when the answers and the "feelings" are anticipated not for 
Just one person, but for many# (9) 

# Since computers can provide the speed and efficiency in helping students, 
it becomes necessary to evaluate the role of the counselors to function in a 
more meaningful way# we can assume that most of the well-adjusted students in 
schodl will have little need for help from the counselors themselves since the 
machine will provide college guidance services for these students# It follows 
then, that most of the problams will be centered around students who need the 
help in vocational as well as in adjustment classes. Counselors must be able 
to work more closely with deprived Individuals and groups in the coming decade# 
The counselors must be able to see their problems realistically in llgbt of 
what is happening in the outside world# The role of the counselor then must 
focus on genuine problams, [and counselors must] demonstrate sincere Interest 
in coping Tilth the problams they face in their own coanunitles. (l4) 

# The SDC concept of nmn-machine counseling has been incorporated to my 
mind as being ethical, 19 to the point at which it has progressed# Information 
processing and transmitting present no issue to me. The ethical question then. 
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stems from the fact that the cooiputer vlU be used in an area that helps 
students with course progrannlng, post high school educational planning, and 
vocational exploration. I have resolved this by cootparing the method in which 
the computer works against the way an individual solves his own problons. They 
are similar in many aspects, emd if the coo^ter can do a better job, why not 
let it? only caution is that we must be wary of humem error, the entering 

of emotions, faulty assumptions, and the lack of adequete information on the 
part of the student into the man-machine concept of counseling. Being logical 
at all times is by no means a characteristic human trait. (T) 

. Lifomation giving and advising students seem to be the greatest area of 
promise as I see it* Student registration, requirements for graduation, report 
cards, i ^ogram reports, unsatisfactory reports, cumulative folders, and identi- 
fication of special students are jobs that counselors should not be doing. 

This clerical work could and should certainly be done by computers. I feel 
that aeetdemic advising could be done just as well by a congniter because there 
are certain limitations as to the range of the interview. Academic advising 
could include discussions of high school majors, vocational plans, and post 
high school plans. Obtaining, retaining, and dissemination of infoznation 
concerning colleges, industry service organizations, loans, and scholarships 
could be handled by conputers. Certainly any time a search of the records has 
to be undertaken, the machine could do a much better job and should, therefore, 
be used. It has been demonstrated that the con^puter discuss aptitude, 
achievement. Interest, and academic aspirations with students. If the student 
prefers such a task-oriented interaction, then, in my opinion, it would be 
ethically right to use the machine. The problem is already delineated. 

Canputers could score tests and make placements on the basis of these tests. 
Computers would be less biased about all occiqations since, to a computer, one 
job should be as good as smother* Computers could effectively the 

entire preregistration process* (9) 

. The computer performing mechanical and electronic operations is a powerful 
research smd data-processing tool. It does not solve the world's counseling 
problems, but is a means, not an end in itself. As a tool, by itself, it can 
accomplish nothing, but in the hemds of an jjsaginative, ethical scientist, its 
potentieds are almost limitless. Output or results can be no better or worse 
than human conceptualizations, as it is no substitute for good and long 
cerebration by its human user. In any automated system there must be human 
contact. (6) 

• City] resistance stems from emotional arguments that have to do with human 
Isolation, human privacy, human freedom, human ethics, cuid economic security. 

In addition to emotional problems, there are other problems to overcome. These 
deal with administrative, technical and economical aspects. Some of these 
might be defined as the high costs of owning the machines; the high costs of 
sharing time on the machine; the complexities of installation of hardware, and 
the even more complex job of teaching counselors and counselees to use it 
efficiently. (13) 
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• Ih fleellns vlth the next point, ve are thlhklng more of preeent eonpater 
realltiee than of future poeelbllltleB. The nhole concept of counseling Is 
built around the counselor's capacity to understand and respond to not only the 
content, but also the feeling behind the counselee's yexbiPdsatlons of his 
problem. The machine cannot do this. All It recognises and deals vlth Is a 
response that has face validity. And If a counselee says yes, but vlth a 
clouded face, the machine cannot but give It the same velgbt and value as a yes 
said vlth a smile. This is a great veakness of the machine, and lays Its 
adequacy open to doubt even In the mechanical areas of Infonnatlon and planning. (12) 

. But I vould not vant the machine to counsel me on any Interpersonal 
problems. At this point I need contact vlth another person— a person vfao 
understands vhat It Is to be human. I vould consider It ethically vrong for 
anyone to use or allov the machine to be used In a situation vhere the lndl« 
vldual Involved vould Identify his reason for counsel as a "deep personal 
problem." Since the Interpretation of a "deep personal problem" Is largely a 
relative matter, strict control vould be quite difficult. This puts the 
ethical responsibility on the shoulders of the individuals vhv make the maOhines 
available, and the individuals vho seOk the use of the machine. 

Hovever, some ethical controls probably could be exercised in broader 
areas. For example, "machines shall not be used in dealing vith homicidal or 
suicidal cases;" or "machines shall not be used In dealing vith marital 
problems." These classifications of "deep human problems" and others could 
be established as problems vlth vhich a machine vas not to tamper. (11) 

. 1 feel that in personal counseling there should be people perfoxmlng the 

task of counseling. Machines could be of great assistance by helping perform 
other tas k s related to counseling In order to give the school counselor more 
time to do personal counseling. (9) 

. It cui^uters can be made vlth built-in guarantees for human Individuality 
and freedom; if their operation can demand, and have, the total involvement of 
the counselee in the solution of his own problem so that he grows thereby, then 
its partnership vith man in counseling should be cultivated. Bhtil then, the 
negotiations for partnership must be approached vith caution. 

One thing is dear, however: In this age idien mechanisation and technology 

are coming to the aid of man in practically every phase of life, it seems 
inconceivable and contradictory that the school, or any of its services, should 
keep themselves out of a trend which they, more than anyone else, hove been 
instrum en tal in developing and fostering. The question is not whether or not 
machines should be used In counseling. Machines are here to stay, and It Is 
futile to try to bar them from any areas of human activity. The relevant 
questions concern the extent to which machines should be used, and whether such 
use will elevate or degrade the human Self. 



